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America  wakes 


Comment,  page  9 


Hamilton  found  guilty  of  taking  cash  and  of  lying  to  Michael  Heseltine 


A liar  and  a cheat:  official 


Downey  also 
condemns  Smith 


David  Hancfce 
Westminster  Correspondent 


GIL  Hamilton, 
the  disgraced 
former  minister, 
was  found  guilty 
yesterday  of  tak- 
ing up  to  £25,000 
cash  in  brown  envelopes  from 
Harrods  owner  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed,  in  a damning  verdict  on 
five  years  of  political  sleaze 
from  Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioner 
for  Standards. 

The  former  MP  for  Tattoo, 
who  lost  his  seat  at  the  general 
election,  was  comprehensively 
trounced  by  Sir  Gordon  for 
concealing  cash  payments, 
lying  to  Michael  Heseltine.  ac- 
cepting undeclared  lavish  hos- 
pitality and  unacceptable  be- 
haviour that  “fen  well  below 
the  standards  expected  of 
Members  of  Parliament”. 

In  a simple  statement  Sir 
Gordon  said:  “The  evidence 
that  Mr  Hamilton  received 
rash  payments  directly  from 
Mr  A1  Fayed  in  return  fix:  lob- 
bying services  is  compelling: 
and  I so  conclude.’' 

Alan  Rusbridger,  editor  of 
the  Guardian,  last  might  wel- 
comed Sir  Gordon’s  findings. 
He  said:  “On  October  l last 
year  we  called  Neil  Hamilton 
‘A  Liar  And  A Cheat1.  That 
verdict  is  now  official.  Sir 
Gordon's  report  is  a complete 
vindication  of  all  the  work  by 
the  Guardian  over  nearly 
four  years. 

“It  is  a detailed,  thorough 
and  damning  demolition  of 
every  single  lie  that  Nefl 
Hamilton  has  spread  during 
that  period." 

Sir  Gordon’s  long-awaited 
verdict  finds  Mr  Hamilton, 
former  Northern  Ireland  min- 
ister Tim  Smith,  former  gov- 
ernment whip  Michael 
Brown,  and  forma-  Tory  MPs 
Sir  Andrew  Bowden  and  Sir 
Michael  Grylls  aQ  guilty  of 
not  declaring  payments 
received  either-  from  Mr 
Fayed  or  lobbyist  lan  Greer, 
who  organised  Mr  Fayed's 
campaign  against  Tiny  Row- 
land's attempt  to  regain  con- 
trol of  Harrods. 

The  most  serious  condem- 
nation is  reserved  for  Hamil- 
ton and  Smith,  who  finally  ad- 
mitted to  Sir  Gordon  that  he 
bad  also  received  £25,000  in 
cash  in  brown  envelopes. 

Hamilton  is  condemned  for 
not  declaring  his  two  stays  at 
Mr  Fayed's  expense  at  the  lav- 
ish Rltz  Hotel  and  private 
apartments  in  Paris:  for  fail- 
ing to  register  payments  and 
lavish  hospitality  from  an- 
other Greer  client,  US 
Tobacco;  lying  to  Mr  Hesel- 


Damning 

evidence 


‘On  October  1 last 
year  we  called 
Neil  Hamilton  “A 
liar  and  a cheat”. 
That  verdict  is 
now  official. 

Sir  Gordon’s 
report  is  a 
complete 
vindication  of 
all  the  work  hy 
the  Guardian  over 
nearly  four  years. 
It  is  a detailed, 
thorough  and 
damning 
demolition 
of  every  single 
lie  that 

Neil  Hamilton  has 
spread’ 

— Afan  Rusbridger 


i tine  about  his  payments  from 
Greer,  and  positively  mislead- 
ing ministers  such  as  David 
Mellor  and  Edwina  Currie 
when,  lobbying  to  introduced 
the  banned  chewing  tobacco 
Skoal  Bandits  into  Britain. 

In  a damning  quote  he  adds: 
"There  is  a general  obligation 
on  members  to  the  effect  ‘If 
in  doubt  register.'  Mr  Hamil- 
ton seems  to  have  adopted  the 
opposite  principle  and.  if  in 
doubt  gave  himself  the  bene- 
fit of  it" 

Sir  Gordon  points  out  that 
during  his  own  investigation 
into  the  original  allegations 
made  by  the  Guardian  against 
the  former  minister,  “Mr 
Hamilton's  credibility  has 
suffered  increasingly  serious 
damage,  particularly  as  a 
result  of  his  unwarranted 
attack  on  the  honesty  of  the 
Guardian's  journalists  and 
the  circumstances  surround- ! 
ing  his  denial  to  Mr  Heseltine 
of  any  financial  relationship  1 
with  Mr  Greer.” 

Mr  Hamilton  and  his  wife, ; 
Christine,  were  clearly , 
stunned  by  the  findings  last  I 


night  He  said:  ‘Tm  extremely 
disappointed  and  devastated. 
I am  perplexed  more  than 
anything  else.  I totally  deny 
any  dishonesty.  The  only  evi- 
dence against  me  is  from  his 
[Mr  Fayed’s]  paid  employees. 

“He  says  the  evidence  I 
took  this  money  is  compel- 
ling, but  he  can’t  say  when  it 
was  taken  and  how  much  was 
taken,  why  it  was  given  or 
where  it  went" 

Hamilton  intends  to  appeal, 
but  last  night  admitted  on 
Sky  News  that  he  believes  he 
cannot  win  because  the  Stan- 
dards and  Privileges  Commit- 
tee will  back  Sir  Gordon. 

Tim  Smith  was  more  con- 
trite. He  said:  “1  am  very 
sorry  that  my  conduct,  as  Sir 
Gordon  Downey  has  de- 
scribed it  fell  wen  below  the 
standards  expected  of  MPs. 

"I  can  only  say  in  my  de- 
fence that  it  seemed  less  obvi- 
ous at  the  time  than  it  does 
with  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
what  was  the  right  course  of 
action  to  take  " 

Ihe  Labour  Party  last  night 
called  for  Hamilton  and 
Smith  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Conservative  Party.  Downing 
Street  said:  "We  are  taking 
action  as  a government  on 
party  funding  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  MPs.  We  have  empha- 
sised repeatedly  we  will  raise 
standards  in  political  life." 

William  Hague,  the  new 
Conservative  leader,  was 
much  less  forthright,  echoing 
John  Major’s  Icng  Ccfs-u  x or 
Mr  Hamilton’s  position  that 
he  should  not  he  condemned 
until  he  has  bad  his  opportu- 
nity to  defend  himKrif  in 
public. 

“The  Individuals  concerned 
will  wish  to  consider  how 
they  wish  to  respond  to  Sir 
Gordon  Downey’s  serious 
firwinip  The  Conservative 
Party  wishes  to  see  such  mat- 
ters fairly  and  rigorously 
dealt  with,"  Mr  Hague  said. 

Robert  Sheldon,  chairman 
Of  the  finmmnns  Standards 
and  Privileges  Committee, 

! said:  "We  shall  be  open  to  rep- 
resentations from  any  of 
those  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  report.*’  Mr  Sheldon' 
added  the  people  who  were 
the  subject  of  the  report  had 
been  asked  to  produce  a mem- 
orandum for  the  committee 
within  14  days. 

Quentin  Davies,  committee 
member  and  Conservative 
MP  for  Stamford,  said  that 
throughout  the  affair  there 
had  been  allegations, 
rumours,  innuendos,  maims 

and  mnntpr-rlflims 

"After  an  of  that,  now  you 
can  be  certain  that  the  facts 
have  been  effectively  estab- 
lished ...  the  most  Important 
things  m terms  of  public  con- 
fidence in  our  institutions  is 
that  everyone  should  be  confi- 
dent that  there  is  no  danger  of 
a cover-up.  That  is  absolutely 
vitaL” 

The  committee  will  prepare 
its  final  verdict  later  this 
year. 


Downey  on 
Hamilton 


□ The  evidence 
that  Mr  Hamilton 
received  cash 
payments  directly 
from  Mr  A1  Fayed 
in  return  for 
lobbying  services 
is  compelling;  and  I 
so  conclude. 

□ Mr  Hamilton 
deliberately  misled 
Michael  Heseltine 
about  his  financial 
relationship  with 
(the  lobbyist) 

Mr  Greer. 

□ Mr  Hamilton’s 
credibility  has 
suffered 
increasingly 
serious  damage, 
particularly  as  a 
result  of  his 
unwarranted 
attack  on  the 
honesty  of  the 
Guardian’s 
journalists. 


Downey  on 
Smith 


□ Smith  accepted 
between  £18,000 
and  £25,000  from 
Fayed  in  return  for 
lobbying  services 

□ The  way 
payments  were 
received  and 
concealed  fell  well 
below  standards 
expected  of  MPs 

□ Smith 
persistently  and 
deliberately  failed 
to  declare  his 
interests 


The  final,  unequivocal  and  damning  verdict:  GuiHy,  as  charged 


Comment 


IT  BEARS  saying  again:  British  public  life  is 
amongst  the  least  corrupt  in  the  world.  We  havetro 
Bettino  Craxi,  Gianni  de  Micftelis  or  Bernard  Tapie 
here;  no  Mafia,  no  ports  barrel.  The  sumsinvolved  in 
Westminster  corruption  make  the  Americans,  the 
Spanish  and  even  (see  Mr  Haughey)  the Inshlaugh. 
The  great  majority  of  MPs  have  always  been  honest, 
decent  and  hard  working.  But  this  bears  saying  again, 
too;  there  was  in  the  late  eighties  the  beginnings  of  a 
significant  culture  of  corruption  at  W estrrnnster.  A 
small  group  of  politicians  began  to  get  a sniff  of  the  nch 
pickings  that  were  dangled  before  them  bythe  lobb- 
ing companies  mushrooming  all  around.  They  likeu 
what  they  smelled  and  began  to  take  advantage  of  the 
muddled  rules  on  registration  to  indulge  themselves  to 


an  increasingly  lavish  extent  When  even  Ian  Greer  in 
his  autobiography  writes  disapprovingly  of  the  shame- 
lessness of  the  greed-driven  MPs  he  encountered  dur- 
ing that  period  you  get  some  measure  of  the  climate  of 
the  times.  It  was  not  corruption  on  a vast  scale,  but  it 
was  not  nothing,  either,  and  the  complacent  sneers  of  . 
MPs  and  commentators  as  the  villains  were  exposed 
over  the  past  four  years  did  no  favours  to  the  cause  of 
honest  politics  in  this  country. 

Now  there  is  an  official  verdict  and  that  verdict  is: 
Guilty,  as  charged.  Men  who  rose  to  hold  the  highest 
positions  in  British  political  life  took  secret  sums  of 
money  to  represent  in  Parizameni  a company  under  the 
threat  of  investigation  by  the  DTI.  They  took  gifts, 
holidays  and  rash.  They  did  their  best  to  cheat  the 
Revenue.  They  charged  their  own  constituents  to  rep- 
resent them.  They  concealed  their  gifts,  their  holidays 
and  their  money  from  their  own  colleagues  and  from 


the  voters.  They  lied  to  the  press,  they  lied  to  their 
colleagues  and  lied  to  their  superiors.  When  cornered 
some  Ued  more  elaborately  and  more  viciously.  Like 
Jonathan  Aitken,  they  smeared  their  accusers  and, 
repellently,  sought  to  destroy  careers.  In  this,  they 
found  willing  accomplices  in  parliament  and  even  in 
some  areas  of  the  press.  Taken  as  a whole,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  tmedifying  episode  in  political  life  since  the 
war. 

All  this,  and  more,  is  chronicled  in  Sir  Gordon 
Downey’s  door-stopping  896-page  report,  published 
yesterday.  Lord  Salmon,  who  chaired  a Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Standards  of  Conduct  in  Public  Life  in  1974, 
wrote:  “Corrupt  dealings  are  secretive.  Few,  if  any 
crimes,  are  harderto  prove.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Sir  Gordon  has  done  just  that  in  a meticulous 
work  of  great  care  and  balance.  Every  scrap  of  evi- 
dence has  been  weighed  and  tested.  In  some  cases  Sir 
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Gordon  has  even  subjected  disputed  documents  to 
forensic  ESDA  analysis.  His  conclusions  are  deliberate 
and  compelling.  Mr  Hamilton  has  the  right  to  protest 
and  protest  he  Inevitably  will.  But  it  was  he  who  chose 
Sir  Gordon,  having  failed  in  the  courts.  Let  him  sulk 
around  the  studios  for  £75  a throw,  but  it  is  apparent  to 
all  that  he  is  finished  in  public  life,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  him  quietly  to  come  to  terms  with  that 
finality. 

Does  self-regulation  then  work?  Let  it  first  be  said 
unequivocally  that  this  whole  affair  was  the  result  of 
the  failure  of  self-regulation.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
press  and  the  press  alone  which  Jed  to  the  creation  of 
Nolan  and  the  subsequent  reforms.  Let  it  also  be  said 
that  Sir  Gordon’s  work  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
been  impossible  without  access  to  mountains  of  docu- 
ments obtained  on  discovery  through  the  courts;  with- 
out the  fruits  of  months  of  work  by  our  reporters  and 
without  the  Guardian  spending  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  legal  fees  to  assist  him.  That  is  a poor 
precedent  for  future  complainants. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  Sir  Gordon  to  say  that  it  would 
be  better  in  future  for  cases  of  this  complexity  and  size 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a Tribunal  of  Inquiry.  It  is  also  right 
that  future  Hamiltons  and  Smiths  should  not  be  able  to 
hide  behind  parliamentary  privilege,  but  should  be 
prosecuted  in  the  criminal  courts,  just  as  local  council- 
lors are.  In  any  event,  the  rules  should  be  changed  to 
allow  Sir  Gordon  to  publish  his  own  report  rather  than 
depend  on  a nod  from  the  Standards  and  Privileges  or 
to  be  frustrated  by  a prorogued  parliament  And  one 
final  thing:  can  we  please  reform  tbe  libel  laws? 
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Dole  claimants  who  refuse  jobs  or  training  options  to  lose  all  benefits  □ New  Deal  sanctions  link  rights  with  obligations,  insists  Blunkett 

Welfare  to  work  sets  tough  terms 


Seunm  Milne 

and  Richard  Thomas 


^vounG  dole  claim- 
acts  who  refUse  to 
ua  take  up  any  of  the 
jobs  or  training 
■ options  offered 
under  the  Government’s  wel- 
fare to  work  deal  announced 
In  the  Budget  will  lose  aQ 
their  benefits,  ministers  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Revealing  the  unexpectedly 
tough  regime  — a 40  per  cent 
benefit  penalty  bad  previ- 
ously been  suggested  — David 
Blunkett,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary, 


rejected  claims  dial  the  penal- 
ties were  “draconian”,  and  in- 
sisted the  sanctions  simply 
linked  rights  with  obligations. 

Mr  Blunkett  was  fleshing 
out  the  details  of  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  Govern- 
ment's flagship  jobs  and 
training  policy,  designed 
eventually  to  take  some 
250,000  18-  to  25-year-cids  off 
the  dole  and  pat  more  than 
half  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed Into  subsidised  Jobs  or 
training. 

The  £3.5  million  Mew  Deal 
programme  aims  both  to  cut 
the  claimant  count  amt  in- 
crease the  employability  of 
some  of  the  most  excluded  of 


the  Jobless.  But  government 
advisers  are  acutely  aware 
that  the  schemes  could  be 
swamped  by  job  losses  if  the 
economy  goes  Into  a sharp 
downtyzn  and  unemployment 
builds  up  again 
They  are  hoping  that  a mix- 
ture of  higher  taxes  an- 
nounced in  the  Budget  on 
Wednesday,  and  modest  inter- 
est rate  rises,  will  produce  a 
“soft  landing"  rather  than  a 
deep  recession.  But  fresh 
signs  of  a consumer-led  boom 
added  to  fears  yesterday  that 

the  newly-in  dependent  Bank 
of  England  could  raise  inter- 
est rates  again  next  week  to 
clamp  down  on  the  economy. 


The  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry  said  that  retail 
sales  remained  buoyant  last 
month,  despite  the  wet 
weather,  leading  City  ana- 
lysts to  suggest  that  interest 
rates  may  be  as  high  as  8 per 
cent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  sanctions  regime  for 
the  under-25s  who  refuse  to 
take  part  In  the  New  Deal  pro- 
gramme is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  Introduced  as 

part  of  the  Tory  government's 

Job  Seeker's  Allowance  last 
year. 

After  a four-month  “gate- 
way" induction  period,  when 
they  are  to  be  given  a trash 
preparation  course  for  entry 


into  the  labour  market,  the 
young  unemployed  will  be 
presented  with  four  options:  a 
private-sector  job  with  a 
wage,  for  which  the  employer 
gets  a £S0-a-week  subsidy  and 
a training  organisation  gets 

£750  for  one-day-a-week  train- 
ing; work  with  a voluntary 
organisation,  or  with  an  envi- 
ronmental task  force,  on 
benefits  plus  a £400  grant;  or 
full-time  education  or 
training. 

If  they  refuse  to  take  up 
any  of  the  options  without 

“good  reason”,  all  benefit 
will  be  withdrawn  for  two 
weeks,  four  weeks  and  then 
indefinitely  As  under  the 


JSA,  the  penalty  will  only  be 
a 40  per  cent  loss  of  benefit  If 

the  claimant  is  deemed  “vul- 
nerable" — for  example  If  he 
or  she  has  dependents  or  is 
pregnant. 

What  sets  the  New  Deal 
penalties  apart  is  that  ordi- 
nary JSA  claimants  — more 
than  12,000  lost  all  benefits  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  for  refusing  to  jump 
through  the  required  job 
search  hoops  — are  rarely  of- 
fered any  kind  of  job,  let 
alone  the  array  of  options 
guaranteed  under  the  New 
DeaL  But  Mr  Blunkett  said 
be  did  not  believe  young  un- 
employed people  would  be 


forced  on  to  the  streets,  as 
happened  after  the  Tories 
withdrew  benefits  from  16- 
and  17-year-olds. 

Andrew  Smith,  the  employ- 
ment minister  in  day-to-day 
charge-  of  the  New  Deal 
schemes,  said  the  penalties 
were  'tough  but  feir.  These 
are  all  quality  options  — 
quality  has  to  run  through 
this  programme  like  a seam 
of  gold.  But  for  . fit  young 
people,  continuing  on  benefit 
is  not  going  to  be  an  option." 

Mr  Smith  said  employers 
who  tried  to  substitute  New 
Deal  workers  for  existing  em- 
ployees. or  to  pocket  the  sub- 
sidy to  take  on  young  work- 


ers they  would  have  him! 
anyway  — reckoned  to  be  in- 
evitable by  Independent  ana- 
lysts — would  also  face 
penalties. 

The  older,  long-term  un- 
employed covered  by  the 
other  main  part  of  the  New 
Deal  programme  — which 
will  subsidise  employers  to 
the  tune  of  £75  a week  to  take 
them  on  for  six  months  from 
next  summer  — will  not  Lie 
guaranteed  a job,  and  will 
therefore  not  be  subject  to 
the  same  sanctions. 

But  the  potential  problems 
of  Job  substitution  and  the 
risk  of  pulling  down  wage 
rates  will  still  apply. 


Striking 
a pose 
on  life 
and  art 


Streets  of  hate 


Review 


Michaei  Billington 


The  Seven  Sacraments  of 
Nicolas  Poussin 

Royal  London  hospital 


AFTER  me,  says  the 

Anthony  Blunt-like  hero 
of  John  Banvllle’s  new  novel, 
Poussin  cannot  be  what  he 
was  before.  Neil  Bartlett 
might  make  a similar  claim 
after  this  extraordinary,  un- 
classiflable  show  which  mixes 
art  history  and  meditation  on 
matters  oflife  and  death. 

The  evening  begins  with  the 
audience  being  ushered  into  a 
lecture  theatre  in  the  bowels 
of  a Whitechapel  hospital 
Bartlett  arrives  in  doctor’s 
coat  and  proceeds  to  give  us 
the  historical  background  to 
Poussin's  seven  great  paint- 
ings which  hang  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 
We  learn  that  they  were 
painted  between  1644  and  1648. 
that  they  were  originally 
meant  to  be  viewed  in  soli- 
tude, and  that  they  depict  both 
biblical  incidents  and  the  sac- 
raments of  confirmation  and 
extreme  unction. 

What  starts  as  a lecture, 
however,  quickly  turns  into 
something  else.  Bartlett  ex- 
plores the  themes  and  visual 
motifcaf  each  ind  ividual 
painting.  He  strikes  poses  and 
relates  the  works  to  his  own 
experience. 

What  is  Bartlett  up  to?  Run- 
ning through  the  evening  is  a 
highly  moving  vein,  oi  reli- 
gious nostalgia;  a sense  that 
we  may  well  be  the  last  gen- 
eration that  will  understand 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
or  the  rituals  depicted  in  the 
Poussin  paintings. 

But  Bartlett  goes  beyond 
that  to  suggest  that  the  cere- 
monies depicted  by  Poussin 
still  have  some  echo  in  our 
own  experience. 

Bartlett  achieves  several 
things  in  this  unique  show.  He 
illuminates  Poussin's  work  in 
a way  that  makes  one  want  to 
rush  off  to  Edinburgh  to  re- 
examine the  original  paint- 
ings. But,  best  of  aU,  he 
reminds  us  that  anything  is 
possible  In  theatre;  not  only 
that  you  can  endlessly  rein- 
vent the  form  but  that  it  is  one 
of  the  places  where  a group  of 
total  strangers  can  foregather 
and  be  reminded  of  their  com- 
mon humanity.  Religious 
worship  may  be  In  decline,  as 
Bartlett  Implies,  but  the  act  of 
theatre  can  become  a form  of 
holy  communion. 

77ils  rei'icic  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Israeli  troops  resort 
to  undercover  tactics 
in  Hebron’s  firing  line 


Julian  Borger  reports  on  the 
stone-throwing  youths  setting 
the  region’s  news  agenda  . 


An  undercover  Israeli  soldier  threatens  a Palestinian  with  a gnu  during  unrest  in  Hebron  photograph:  rulahalawani 


Yard  for  dusty,  lit- 
tered yard,  it  most  be 
the  most  closely 
watched  stretch  of  as- 
phalt on  the  planet  At  10am 
yesterday,  the  world’s  photog- 
raphers and  cameramen  gath- 
ered as  usual  at  a tea  shop  on 
the  street  corner  where  a for- 
tified Jewish  enclave  has 
been  chiselled  into  Hebron's 
old  market 

By  10.30  clusters  of  Pales- 
tinian boys  aged  from  eight  to 
16  began  to  form,  running  in 
and  out  of  the  shoppers  col- 
lecting stones  and  weighing 
them  in  their  slingshots.  Over 
the  next  hoar  a score  of  these 
lads  would  set  the  news 
agenda  for  the  Middle  East 
On  Saturday,  in  this  same 
comer  of  the  market,  a 26- 
year-old  Jewish  Russian  im- 
migrant, Tatyana  S us  kin, 
won  international  notoriety 
(and  a rebuke  from  the  White 
House)  by  pinning  up  a car- 
toon of  a pig  scrawled  with 
the  name  of  the  prophet  Mo- 
hammed. Ms  Su&kin  was 
charged  yesterday,  but  the 
rioting  her  photocopy  ignited 
shows  no  signs  of  abating. 

The  Palestinians  have 
begun  using  pipe-bombs  — 
lengths  of  metal  pipe  stuffed 
with  explosives  — one  of 
which  cut  the  legs  of  two  Is- 
raeli soldiers  to  shreds.  The 
Israeli  Defence  Force  (IDF) 
has  retaliated  with  live  am- 
munition, and  there  are  Pal- 
estinian boys  In  Hebron’s 
hospital  to  prove  it. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  Is- 
raeli defence  minister,  Yit- 
zhak Mordechai,  had  threat- 
ened to  use  “an  iron  fist"  if 
the  rioting  did  not  cease. 


"What  more  can  they  do  to 
us?"  shrugged  the  cafe  propri- 
etor and  his  regulars  yester- 
day. The  answer,  it  turned  out, 
was  already  in  their  midst 

At  10.45,  as  the  heat  settled 
in  Hebron’s  alleyways,  the 
first  stones  of  the  day  headed 
towards  the  concrete-rein- 
forced edges  of  the  Jewish 
settlement,  causing  conster- 
nation among  the 
shopkeepers. 

“Wait  in  the  name  of  God, 
wait"  shouted  an  Ironmonger 
whose  shop  stood  In  the  line 
of  fire.  "Let  us  do  some  busi- 
ness first" 

He  was  fighting  a lost 
cause.  By  llam  older  teen- 
agers and  young  top  had 
joined  in.  Elderly  men.  their 
traditional  authority  leached 
away  long  ago  by  the  daily 
violence,  scurried  away  up 
the  street 

They  expected  a stampede 
of  Israeli  troops  and  a hail  of 
rubber  bullets  but  by  11.15  it 
had  still  not  come.  So  much 
for  the  iron  fist  The  market 
boys  grew  bolder,  venturing 
ever  closer  to  the  gates  of  the 
settlement.  At  11.30,  with  still 
no  response  from  the  IDF,  a 
grinning  Palestinian  in  his 


early  twenties  produced  an  Is- 
raeli flag  and  set  fire  to  It 
- Pandemonium  broke  out 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  throng 
turned  on  the  flag-burner  and 
a handful  of  stone-throwers, 
wrestling  them  to  the  ground. 
There  was  a moment  of  confu- 
sion — these  men  had  been 
part  of  the  crowd  and  yet  sud- 
denly seemed  different  more 
robust  A few  had  taken  off 
their  shirts  to  use  as  masks. 

In  a tew  seconds  it  all  be- 


came violently  clear.  Troops 
ran  out  from  behind  their 
barricades  to  assist  the  mys- 
tery men,  pointing  guns  at  the 
heads  of  the  struggling 
rioters.  With  a carefully 
aimed  boot  between  the  legs, 
one  soldier  reduced  a Pales- 
tinian to  squirming  agony. 
The  Israeli  undercover  men 
dragged  him  and  six  others 
inside  the  settlement  gates. 

The  crowd  evaporated  as  Is- 
raeli troops  converged  from 
every  angle.  One  platoon  — 
teenagers  themselves  — used 
a sledgehammer  to  break  Into 
a primary  school 

The  headmistress  emerged 
weeping  as  the  nervous  con- 
scripts overturned  desks  and 
chairs,  possibly  In  the  suspi- 
cion that  Molotov  cocktails  or 
pipe-bombs  had  been 
launched  from  there. 

By  noon,  a couple  of  Swed- 
ish observers  in  grey  uni- 
forms . arrived.  Patches  on 
their  arms  spelled  out  one  of 
the  international  communi- 
ty’s lamer  acronyms:  TIFH. 
Temporary  ■ International 
Presence  in  Hebron. 

One  knocked  on  the  school 
door.  “Good  morning.  I'm 
from  the  TIFH  organisation,” 
he  ventured.  “Shall  I wait  out- 
side? . . . Okay." 

A TV-Bahrain  reporter  was 
outraged.  “What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?  Don't  you  think 
that  something  has  changed 
here?  Isn’t  it  getting  more 
serious,”  she  yelled. 

The  Swedes  refused  to  com- 
ment. They  knew  what  it 
meant  to  he  part  of  a toothless 
international  mission,  having 
served  with  the  UN  Protec- 
tion Force  in  Bosnia. 

It  was  lpm  and  outside  the 
boys  had  regrouped  and 
stones  were  bouncing  off  the 
hot  tar  road.  The  regular 
crack  of  Israeli  rifles  began 
marking  off  the  remains  of 
the  afternoon. 


Short-sighted  Disney  stumbles  into  Magoo  film  controversy 


America’s  blind  demand  group 
drops  ‘offensive’  Christmas  film 


Martin  Wadkar 
In  Washington 


A IHEADY  boycotted  by 
£A  Southern  Baptists  for 
/ Ibeing  too  gay-friendly, 
the  Disney  group  yesterday 
continued  its  innovative 


business  strategy  of  offend- 
ing customer  interest 
groups  by  taking  on  the 
National  Federation  for  the 
Blind. 

The  3,000  delegates  at  the 
federation's  annual  con- 
vention have  unanimously 
passed  a resolution  de- 


manding that  Disney  drops 
production  of  Its  new 
Christmas  comedy,  which 
stars  Leslie  Nielson  as  the 
visually-challenged  car- 
toon character  Mr  Magoo. 

“The  Disney  people  have 
dragged  Mr  Magoo  back 
from  richly-deserved  ob- 
scurity in  the  hope  that 
Americans  will  think  it 
ftmny  to  watch  an  ill-tem- 
pered and  Incompetent 
blind  man  stumble  Into 


things  and  misunderstand 
his  surroundings,”  said 
Marc  Maurer,  president  of 
the  federation. 

But  Disney’s  battle-hard- 
ened publicity  department 
protested  yesterday.  “The 
movie  portrays  Mr  Magoo 
as  a kindly  gentleman  who 
Is  near-sighted,  not  blind, 
and  does  not  In  any  way 
make  fan  of  or  dam  pan 
blind  people. 

“While  his  eyesight  con- 


tributes to  some  humour- 
ous confusion.  It  does  not 
stop  him  solving  tike  crime 
and  becoming  the  hero  of 
the  movie,"  Disney  went 
on. 

Disney  may  entertain  150 
million  people  every  day, 
as  the  latest  advertise- 
ments boast.  But  such  a 
degree  of  dominance  wm»w 
that  it  ends  up  Irritating  al- 
most as  many.  Possibly 
even  more,  considering  the 


howls  of  outrage  from  Beij- 
ing over  Disney’s  Imminent 
release  of  a film  which  sug- 
gests that  Tibet  may  not  be 
quite  as  promising  an  ex- 
periment in  “one  country, 
two  systems”  as  Hong 
Kong. 

The  NFS's  50,000  mem- 
bers are  a6ked  to  take 
“whatever  action  appropri- 
ate” to  ensure  that  they 
and  their  friends  boycott 
Disney  and  Its  products. 


since  MT  Magoo  Is  to  them 
“as  offensive  as  Little 
Black  Sambo  and  Amos  *n' 
Andy”  are  to  African- 
Americans. 

Mr  Magoo,  born  In  1948, 
was  the  subject  of  130  film 
and  television  cartoon 
shows  until  he  was  retired 
in  1966. 

Disney  bought  the  rights 
two  years  ago,  but  may  now 
wish  it  had  never  set  eyes 
on  the  project. 


Not  buying  Dell?  No  more  excuses 
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Ads  directed  at  depressed 


‘Increasingly 
anti- 
depressants 
are  being 
used  because 
people  say 
they  feel  shy 
or  anxious 
in  a social 
situation. 

The 

government  is 
trying  to  get 
people  to  say 
‘no’  to  illegal 
drugs  yet 
there  is 
absolutely  no 
regulation 
surrounding 
the  promoting 
of  anti- 
depressants’ 


are  condemned 


Depression  hurts. 


Depression  isn't just  fee)i:;g  down.  It's  a rcrJ 
siiitess  with  rer.1  causes.  Depression  can  be 
tngigersci  by  stressful  ire  events,  like  divorce  or 
a death  m cue  fas  inly.  Or  it  can  appear  suddeiiK. 
tor  no  apparent  reason. 

Some  people  think  yoo  ran  just  v.ilJ  yours  v-If 
out  02  a depression.  Tliat’s  not  true.  When 
voirre  cjjnicuiiy  depressed,  one  tiling  that  can 
tapper*  is  the  level  of  serotonin  (;•*  chemical  in 
your  body  } may  drop.  So  you  t:i;-y  have  trouble 
sleeping.  Feel  unusually  sad  or  irritable.  Futcl  it 
iian.l  let  cc/iaa  rtnu 


depression  - especially  if  they  last  for  more  0 au 
a couple  of weeks  and  if  normal,  ever-dey  life 
icels  like  too  much  to  handle. 

To  help  bring  serotonin  levels  closer  to 
nonnai.  the  medicine  aoetors  now  prescribe 
most  often,  is  Prozacf  Prozac  isn't  a "happy 
pi]]."  It’s  not  a tranquilizer.  It  worth  Elite  away 
ycuj  ];er.sonal!ty.  Depression  can  do  that,  but 
Prozac  camu 

Prozac  has  been  carefully  studied  tor  nearly 
!G  years.  Like  oilier  antideprcssaiiB.  it  isn’t 

)ia;>:!-iorrotTuv.  1h;l  somtt  iieonl.  do  exr»sri?mr" 


The  two-page  advertisement  which  will  appear  next  week  in  20  consumer  magazine  in  America,  with  its  image  of  pre-Prozac  gloom,  left,  and  post-Prozac  sunshine  and  happiness,  right 

Sun  rises  on  Prozac-popping  America 


Joanna  Colas  hi  Mew  York 


IN  A move  which  has 
revived  the  debate  over 
the  drug  Prozac,  de 
pressed  Americans  are  for 
the  first  time  to  be  di- 
rectly targeted  with  a series 
of  advertisements  for  the  anti- 
depressant , 

Two-page  Colour  advertise- 
ments depicting  a dark  rain 
cloud  followed  by  a bright  sun 
will  appear  next  week  in  20 
consumer  magazines  Includ- 
ing Newsweek,  Time,  Cosmo- 
politan and  Marie  Claire.  The 
campaign,  announced  yester- 
day. has  stoked  the  debate 
over  whether  the  drag  is  too 
widely  used  already. 

Though  Prozac  is  available 
only  by  prescription,  Eli  Lil- 
ly, makers  of  the  best-selling 
anti-depressant  in  history, 
have  decided  to  fend  off  com- 
petition from  other  drug  com- 
panies by  going  over  doctors’ 
heads  and  targeting  patients. 
The  commercials  are  aimed 
at  getting  patients  to  diag- 
nose themselves  as  depressed 
and  then  to  ask  their  doctors 
for  the  drug  by  name. 

If  the  campaign  proves  suc- 
cessful overseas  markets  will 
also  be  targeted.  However,  ad- 
vertising prescription  drugs 


in  Britain  directly  to  patients 
is  iiipgal. 

Yesterday  Sidney  Wolfe,  di- 
rector of  a Washington-based 
hmWh  research  group,  said 
the  advertising  was  a sinister 
development  ‘It  is  an  appall- 
ing statement  about  how  des- 
perate a drug  company  is  to 
expand  Its  market  share.” 

Pro&c  has  been  the  undis- 
puted'market  leader  in  anti- 
depression drugs  since  it 
came  on  the  market  in  1987.  It 
was  heralded  as  a break- 

Little  helper 
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through  drug  because  of  the 
a>?sen/*»  of  side-effects  such  as 
a dry  mouth  and  constipation, 
associated  with  older 
alternatives. 

This  year  its  worldwide 
sales  are  estimated  to  reach 
$2.6  billion  (£1.6  billion).  But 
sales  are  no  longer  growing  at 
previous  levels.  In  1994  for  ex- 
ample,, Prozac  sales 'grew  by 
37  pet' cent  It  is  under  threat 
from  new  drugs,  including 
Zoloft,  manufactured  by 
Pfizer,  which  sells  half  as 


□ Prozac,  popular  name 
the  “happy  pill”,  chemical 
name  fluoxetine  hydrochlo- 
ride, Was  introduced  as  an 
antidepressant  in  1987. 

□ It  is  the  world’s  fhstest 

selling  antidepressant  also 
used  in  the  treatment  of  bu- 
limia and  obsessive  compul- 
sive disorder. 

□ The  little  green  and 
white  capsules  are  the  first 
generation  of  selective  sero- 
tonin re- uptake  inhibitors 
(SSRIs),  which  assist  the 
brain  retain  serotonin,  a 
lack  of  which  is  linked  to 
depression. 


many  tablets  as  Prozac,  but  is 
expected  to  grow  by  24  per 
rent  this  year. 

Andrew  Hodgekiss,  direc- 
tor of  marketing  plans  for  Eli 
Lilly,  Justified  the  campaign 
saying  17.6  million  Ameri- 
cans suffered  from  depres- 
sion. “At  least  a third  of  them 
are  not  getting  treatment,”  he 
said...  - - ‘ r->. 

But  there  are  fears  that  in  a 
culture  which  coined  the 
phrase  “There’s  a pin  for 
every  HI"  Americans  are  in- 


□ Prozac  is  said  to  be  non- 
addiettve  and  impossible  to 
overdose  on. 

□ A minority  ofProzac 
users  have  blamed  the  drug 
for  violent  mood  swings 
and  suicidal  behaviour.  The 

manufacturer,  Eli  Lilly,  has 
been  hit  with  legal  actions 
In  the  United  States. 

□ The  1990s  love  affair 
with  the  drag  inspired  Eliz- 
abethWurtzel’s  book  Pro- 
zac Nation  and  prompted 
the  US  doctor  Peter  Kra- 
mer, author  of  Listening  to 
Prozac,  to  coin  the  phrase 
“better  than  well”. 


creasingly  retying  on  anti-de- 
pressants for  inappropriate 
reasons. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Wan 
Street  Journal  suggested  anti- 
depressants were  useful  to 
combat  stage  bright  “Increas- 
ingly they  are  being  used  be- 
cause people  say  they  fed  shy 
or  anxipus  in  a social  situa- 
tion," ^auTDr.JVolfer-  "Of 
course  depression  hurts,  but 
many  people  naturally  feel 
sad  because  of  a work  situa- 
tion or  to  do  with  the  family 


or  a difficult  marital  set  up.  A 
pill  can't  cure  that 
“The  government  is  frying 
to  get  people  to  say  ‘no*  to  ille- 
gal drugs  and  is  very  pious 
about  mind-altering  sub- 
stances, yet  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  regulation  sur- 
rounding the  promoting  of 
anti-depressants.”.  . _ 

' The  first  page  d?  the  adver- 
tisement shows  a dark  cloud 
with  rain  falling,  under 
which  the  words  “Depression 
Hurts”  appear.  The  opposite 


page  bears  a bright  yellow 
sun  with  the  words  ' 'Prozac 
can  Help”,  followed  by  the 
phrase  “Welcome  Back!"  It 
also  points  out  Prozac's  poss- 
ible side-effects,  including  in- 
somnia and  upset  stomach. 

Toby  Sachs,  account  direc- 
tor at  Leo  Burnett,  the  agency 
running  the  campaign,  said 
the  art  work  was  inspired  by 
talking  to  more  than  900 
people  who  said  they  were 
depressed. 

“We  asked  them  to  draw 


their  depression,  and  one 
woman  stood  out  in  all  our 
minds.  After  three  minutes 
she  turned  and  said.  ‘Is  there 
any  more  black?'  ’’ 

The  commercial  is  the  lat- 
est in  a new  trend  of  “emo- 
tional advertising”  from  drug 
companies.  Last  year,  Merck 
advertised  their  drug  Fosa- 
max,  to  combat  osteoporosis, 
showing  a middle-aged  wom- 
an walking  around  a pictur- 
esque lake,  smiling  because 
she  was  no  longer  afraid. 


Classic  FM  launches  own  label 


Dan  Glaister  on  station’s  ploy  to  reverse 
decline  in  sales  of  classical  music  discs 


CLASSIC  JU 


WE  HAVE  bad  classical 
mini-discs,  btkini- 
clad  violinists  and 
and  a tortured  Australian  pia- 
nist The  latest  attempt  by  the 
classical  music  Industry  to 
haul  itself  out  of  the  doldrums 
and  back  to  the  highs  of  five 
wears  ago  arrived  yesterday 
with  the  launch  of  Classic 
FM’s  own  record  labeL 
In  a venture  with  the  re- 
cord company  BMG,  Classic 
EM'S  target  group  is  the  6 mil- 
lion potential  record  buyers 
Identified  by  its  market 
research.  The  label  will  draw 
on  the  core  repertoire  so  be- 
loved of  the  station’s  pro- 
grammers, releasing  new 
recordings  of  old  fevourites. 

Robert  O’Dowd,  enterprises 
director  at  Classic  FM.  said: 
"We  aim  to  be  the  route  Into 
the  curiously  inaccessible 
world  of  classical  music.  We 

are  targeting  people  who  have 

never  herd  of  Dacca.  EMI 
Classics  or  Naxos."  The  Clas- 
sic FM  discs  will  retail  at  £10. 


above  the  £5  for  budget  labels 
such  as  Naxos  but  below  the 
full  price  of  labels  such  as 
Deutsche  Grammaphon. 

The  recordings  would 
reflect  choices  for  the 
station's  Hall  of  Fame;  its 
annual  listeners’  poll  of 
fevourite  music,  he  said.  “If 
you’re  going  into  anything  for 
the  first  time  you’re  going  to 
go  for  the  greatest  hits.  But 
we  want  fo  find  new  artists, 
anri  we  may  even  commission 
some  compositions."  - 

Classical  music  sales  are  in 
steady  decline,  although  some 
observers  point  out  that  the 
sector  is  merely  returning  to 
its  natural  state  after  the  arti- 
ficial highs  provided  by  such 
artists  as  the  Three  Tenors. 

’There  is  a great  anxiety  in 
the  industry."  said  Mr 
ODowd.  “It  is  confused.  We 
have  to  turn  it  around.” 

Many  observers,  however, 
will  be  alarmed  by  the  Joint 
venture.  Some  fear  it  will  call 
into  Question  the  station’s  In- 


dependence. while  others  say 
a new  coDectian  of  the  core 
repertoire  will  merely  flood 
an  overcrowded  market 
Music  critic  Robert  Cowan 
said:  "There  is  a contradic- 
tion. Record  companies  will 
say  that  core  repertoire  is  not 
selling.  They  are  trying  every 
trick  they  can  think  of.  They 
are  desperate  to  revisit  the 
territory  of  a few  years  ago. 

“But-  they  may  be  misjudg- 
ing the  Classic  FM  audience. 

: Going  out  to  buy  a disc  is 
very  different  from  turning 
on  the  radio.  Classic  FM  is  es- 
sentially an  easy  listening 
station,  which  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily mean  you  want  to  go 
out  and  buy  the  music.” 
Simon  Foster  of  BMG  said: 
‘T  don’t  subscribe  to  the  doom 
and  gloom  philosophy.  It  is  a 
tough  market,  and  what  we 
are  really  waiting  for  is  a new 
format.  This  new  collection 
will  provide  a focus  for  people 
who  get  confused  when  they 
go  to  buy  classical  music.” 


Mr  Foster  denied  that  Clas- 
sic FM  might  give  favourable 
treatment  to  its  own  records, 
which  co old  alienate  other  re- 
cord companies.  “It’s  a blind- 
ingly simple  idea,,  and  I’m 
sure  other  companies  are 
kicking  themselves  that  they 
didn’t  think  ofit  first 

“BMG  approached  Classic 
FM  and  found  like-minded 
people.  I don’t  think  there  is  a 
conflict  of  Interest  between 
the  two.  Other  record  compa- 
nies should  not  be  worried. 
Their  records  win  continue  to 
be  played,  but  should  [the 
new]  records  chart,  then  they 
will  receive  coverage." 

Although  Classic  - FM 
showed  a profit  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  critics  point  to 
the  weaknesses  of  its  diversi- 
fication, The  station  has 
spawned  partner  stations  in 
Europe  and  has  released  com- 
pilation albums  in  the  past.  It 
has  changed  from  being  a 
broadcaster  that  promoted 
composers  such  as  Gorecki  to 
one  concentrating  on  what  de- 
tractors term  “classical  tite". 

The  first  10  discs  in  the  col- 
lection will  be  released  in  the 
autumn. 


O 


l^Jerei^oneptece  of  the  Northern  Ireland  conflict  above  all 
which  confirms  mainland  bafflement,  it’s  the  summer 
marching  season.  For  file  best  part  of  the  year  there  are  talks, 
and  there  might  be  bombs  and  shootings  too,  but  the  problem 
and  its  progress  make  sense  of  sorts"  (Decca  Aitkenhead) 
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If  you  like  a breakfast  on  the  substantial  side,  you  should  try  the 

Little  Chef  Bigger  Breakfast  for  size. 

It  includes  a glass  of  orange  juice  and  a choice  of  Kellogg's  cereals 
followed  by  a fun  cooked  breakfast  including  egg,  best  back  bacon, 
prime  pork  sausages,  tomato,  fried  bread  and  as  much  buttered  toast 
and  preserve  as  you  can  eat 

We  isserwe  die  light  to  *dlh(*w»  d*  vtaie  or  part  of  tHs  promotion  nthout  pnW  nonce. 
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Rumours  rife  as  new  chief  moves  in 


The  Guardian  Friday  July  4 1997 


C4  comedy 
chief  quits 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  man  behind  the 
Channel  4 comedy 
hits  Father  Ted  and 
Drop  the  Dead  Don- 
key. quit  the  station  yester- 
day after  13  years  — two  days 
after  the  arrival  of  new  chief 
executive  Michael  Jackson. 

Seamus  Cassidy,  senior 
commissioning  editor  for 
comedy  and  entertainment, 
helped  develop  the  station’s 
relationship  with  Chris 
Evans,  working  on  the  shows 
Don't  Forget  Your  Tooth- 
brush and  TFI  Friday.  He  also 
commissioned  Whose  Line  Is 
It  Anyway?  and  Rory 
Bremner  — Who  Else? 

Sources  at  Channel  4 said 
Mr  Cassidy  had  been  unset- 
tled for  12  months  and  his  de- 
parture  was  not  directly 
related  to  the  arrival  of  Mr 


Seamus  Cassidy ...  ‘a  major 
architect  of  C4's  success’ 


Jackson  on  Tuesday  as 
Michael  Grade's  successor. 
Channel  4 staff  are,  however, 
braced  for  a wave  of  changes. 

Mr  Cassidy,  who  has  been 
released  from  his  contract,  is 
joining  Planet  24  — the  inde- 
pendent production  company 
responsible  Tor  The  Big 
Breakfast  — as  a senior  pro- 
ducer. He  said:  “Anyone  who 
knows  me  is  aware  my  heart 

has  been  wandering  towards 
programme-making  in  recent 
times."  Waheed  Alii,  Planet 
24's  joint  managing  director, 
said  be  bad  long  been  trying 

to  recruit  him. 

Mr  Jackson  said:  “Seamus  I 
has  been  a major  architect  of : 
Channel  4's  distinctive  suc- 
cess over  the  years.” 

Speculation  at  Chari  no]  4 has 
intensified  over  the  fixture  of 
John  Willis,  director  of  pro- 
grammes, who  had  sought  the 
chief  executive  post  Insiders 
said  he  was  in  negotiations 
about  his  departure. 

Mr  Jackson,  who  trans- 
formed the  fortunes  of  BBC-2, 
is  expected  to  adopt  a more 
hands-on  role  at  Channel  4 in 
commissioning  and  schedul- 
ing programmes. 

Mr  Cassidy's  is  the  latest  in 
a series  of  changes  among 
Channel  4's  top  executives. 
David  Stevenson,  commis- 
sioning editor  for  youth  and 
entertainment  who  was  res- 
ponsible for  Eurotrash  and 
The  Girlie  Show,  resigned  in 
May  to  join  the  independent 
sector.  The  channel's  longest- 
serving  commissioning  edi- 
tor. Fhrrukh  Dhondy.  respon- 
sible for  multicultural 
programming,  is  also  leaving. 


Secret  bidders 
pay  £3.2m  for 
classic  furniture 


Stuart  Millar  on  a union  of  craftsmen 


Admittedly  ttdoesn’t 
look  like  your  Average 
front  room  furniture 
— two  sumptuously  uphol- 
stered. gilt-wing  arm- 
chairs. enriched  with  clas- 
sical motifs.  But  yesterday 
an  anonymous  bidder  was 
sitting  on  a considerably 
smaller  fortune  after  fork- 
ing out  over  £1.7  million 
for  the  pair,  making  them 
the  most  expensive  chairs 
in  the  world. 

A matching  pair  of  sofas 
went  to  another  anony- 
mous bidder  for  £1.5  mil- 
lion during  an  event 
dubbed  the  “furniture  sale 
of  the  century”  at  Chris- 
tie’s in  London. 

The  £1.706.500  paid  for 
the  chairs  outstripped  the 
previous  record  of  £935,000 
for  a George  HI  mahogany 
commode  sold  in  1991.  It 
also  beat  the  £881,500  re- 
cord for  a pair  of  George  I 
gllt-gasso  open  armchairs 
at  the  Houghton  sale  in 
1994. 

Designed  by  Robert  Adam 
and  built  by  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale, the  chairs  and  so- 
fts represented  the  only 
known  collaboration  be- 
tween two  of  the  18th  cen- 1 
tnry’s  greatest  craftsmen. 

The  chairs  and  softs  were 
commissioned  in  the  1760s 
as  a suite  of  eight  arm- 
chairs and  four  softs  by 
wealthy  merchant  Sir  Law- 
rence Dundas,  who  was 
known  as  “the  Nabob  of  the 
North”,  for  the  salon  of  his 
London  house.  Even  then, 
they  were  no  stranger  to  re- 


One  of  the  George  EH  chairs  produced  by  18th  century  master  craftsmen  which  sold  for  £1.7  million  photograph:  rseccanaden 


cords.  Each  armchair  cost 
£20,  a princely  sum  for  the 
time,  and  the  softs  cost  £54 
each. 

The  celebrated  architect. 
Adam,  was  known  to  have 
designed  the  suite,  for 
which  be  charged  £5.  Bnt  it 
was  not  until  the  1960s  that 
an  account  was  discovered 
proving  it  was  built  by 
Chippendale,  who  de- 
scribed it  as  being  “richly 
carv’d  in  the  Antick 
manner”. 

They  remained  in  the 
family,  and  were  moved  to 
the  family  seat  at  Aske 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  in  the 
1980s.  The  Dundas  suite 
was  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  the  renowned 
cabinet  maker  working  In 
the  neo-classical  style.  The 
frames  are  enriched  with 
motifs  such  as  pairs  of 
sphinxes,  winged  beasts 
and  formal  acanthus 
scrolls. 

The  amount  paid  for  both 
lots  far  exceeds  the  auction- 
eers expectations.  The 
chairs  had  been  valued  be- 
tween £800.000  and  £1.2 

million  and  the  softs  be- 
tween £700.000  and  £1 
million. 

Robert  Copley,  director  of 
Christie's  furniture  depart- 
ment. said:  “The  suite  was 
the  best  there  was  in  the 
18th  century.  Chippendale 
is  regarded  as  the  best 
chairmaker  in  the  world 
and  because  these  chairs 
are  so  well  sculpted  you  sit 
In  them  and  immediately 
feel  comfortable.” 
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Hostages  ‘in  picture 
months  after  kidnap’ 
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A PHOTOGRAPH  made  public  yesterday  appears  to  show  that 
the  Kashmiri  hostages  Keith  Mangan  and  Paul  Wells  were  alive 
months  after  their  capture.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  taken 
towards  the  end  of  December  1995  or  January  1996,  judging  by 
the  weather  In  the  background. 

James  Bowman,  campaign  director  for  the  Kashmiri  Hos- 
tages Group,  said:  ‘"nils  proves  that  the  men  were  not  killed  In  a 
gun  battle  on  December  13. 1995.” 

The  photo  was  discovered  in  the  Kashmiri  city  of  Srinagar  in 
February  1996  and  was  revealed  to  the  families  shortly  after. 
“We  didn’t  really  want  to  release  the  photo  at  the  time  and  we 
made  a decision  with  the  respective  families  recently  to  show  it 
at  the  second  anniversary,"  said  Mr  Bowman.  . 

Keith  Mangan,  now  35,  from  Mlddlesbrougiyand  Paul  Wells, 
25.  from  Blackburn,  were  kidnapped  at  gunpoint  by  the  Al- 
Faran  group  an  July  4, 1995.  The  group  are  campaigning  for 
independence  from  India.  There  has  been  no  contact  from  the 
kidnappers  far  more  than  a year. 
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Jet  in  near  miss  over  Essex 
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A MID-AIR  collis  ion  over  Essex  was  narrowly  avoided  yesterday 
between  a Japan  Airlines  jumbo  jet,  carrying  several  hundred 
passenger  and  another  aircraft  believed  to  have  come  from 
either  Stansted  or  Heathrow.  The  captain  of  the  JAL  plane  was 
told  to  take  an  “Immediate  avoiding  turn"  by  air  traffic  control  at 
Heathrow. 

British  Airways  sources  monitoring  the  incident  said  the 
Japanese  aircraft  performed  a 45  degree  right  turn,  and  a poten- 
tial disaster  was  averted. 

The  Japanese  captain  was  told  that  the  other  aircraft  was  200ft 
below  him  and  rinsing.  Th”  ff  jpTwft  should  have  been  four  mites 
and  LOOOft  apart 

The  JAL  plane  later  landed  safely  at  Heathrow.  - Hath  Harper 
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F ht  babies  grow  up  happy 


AUTO  TEMPERATURE  CHECK 


This  fridge  freezer  includes  the  revolutionary 
Cool  Check  temperature  guide.  II  the  fridge 
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PLAYSTATION 


PLUMP  baby  boys  are  more  llkrfy  ttian  skinny  chUdrai  to  grow 
up  to  be  happy  men,  according  to  research. 

Consultant  psychiatrist  lan  Rodin,  of  Southampton  university, 
told  the  annual  conference  of  foe  Royal  College  ofPsychiatry 
yesterday  that  people  who  had  been  podgy  babies — especially 
boys — were  less  likely  to  suffer  from  depression. 

He  studied  health  records  of  people  born  In  Hertfordshire 
between  1911  and  1930,  comparing  birth  weight  with  weight  at  one 
year.  He  then  questioned  882  of  the  people,  now  in  their  60s  and 
70s.  and  found  that  the  heavier  they  had  been  at  birth  the  less 
likely  they  were  to  suffer  from  depression  in  later  Ufa. 

Dr  Rodin  said  it  was  likely  that  factors  during  pregnancy  and 
the  first  year  of  a baby’s  life  could  alter  brain  chemistry  and 
hormonal  responses  that  could  determine  whether  a baby  would 
have  a sunny  or  gloomy  personality. 

Hie  said:  “It’s  likely  that  the  weight  of  the  baby  In  the  womb 
could  affect  the  development  of  the  hormones  which  could  predis- 
pose you  to  depression  as  an  adult” 
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Singer  with  knife  broke  law 


SAVE  £210  ON  THIS  MULTIMEDIA  PC 

A WIDE  RANGE  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  IN  STORE 
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MUSICIAN  Chrlssie  Hynde  broke  the  law  when  aha  went  to  board 
a plane  at  London's  Heathrow  airport  carrying  a butterfly  knifa, 
the  High  Court  ruled  yesterday. 

Uxbridge  stipendiary  magistrate  Stephen  Day  refused  at  a 
hearing  in  January  to  convict  Chrlssie,  aged  45,  lead  singer  with 
the  Pretenders. 

But  today  two  judges,  who  bad  been  asked  to  clarify  the  law, 
unanimously  decided  tie  magistrate  was  wrong. 

Lord  Justice  Henry  said  ‘ justice  would  be  affronted”  1C  in 
every  case,  oral  evidence  had  to  be  called  to  prove  the  purpose  for 
which  such  knives  were  manufactured.  However,  the  ruling  does 
not  mean  that  Hynde  wfflface  conviction  and  sentence. 


BUY  NOW  PAY  £ 12  MONTHS  LATER 
^INTEREST  FREE  OPTION 


AT  YOUR  LOCAL  STORE  THIS  WEEKEND 


Budget  cut 
grows  back 


§1  210 


ON  THE  front  page  of  yester- 
day's Guardian  the  hair 
apparently  growing  out  of 
Gordon  Brown's  hand  hold- 
ing the  Budget  box.  right  was 
removed. 

Alan  Rusbrldgar,  editor  of 
the  Guardian,  said  last  night 
it  was  the  paper's  policy  not 
to  alter  photographs  electron- 
ically. “This  was  simply  an 
example  of  over-enthusiasm 
In  our  process  department 
but  does  illustrate  just  how 
sensitive  the  issue  is."  - 

Eamonn  McCabe,  the 
Guardian’s  picture  editor, 
wfll  write  an  the  subject  In 
Monday's  Media  section. 
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Police  sex  No 
and  race  mo 

bias  ‘rife*  Laf 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 

INVESTIGATIONS  into 
police  misbehaviour  are 
being  thwarted  by  soft  in- 
quiries by  fellow  officers 
and  the  use  of  the  right  to 
silence,  according  to  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority. 

There  is  also  concern  at 
more  allegations  of  sexual 
and  racial  harassment  of  offi- 
cers by  their  colleagues. 

The  PC  A chairman,  Peter 
Moorhouse.  said  yesterday 
that  a tendency  to  Interview 
fellow  officers  in  a biased.  In- 
formal way  was  undermining 
a number  of  inquiries. 

“We  see  from  time  to  rime 
leading  questions  from,  inves- 
tigating officers  which  appear 
to  be  designed  to  give  officers 
under  Investigation  informa- 
tion about  the  complaint 
made  against  them  and  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  in  a 
light  favourable  to  them- 
selves.'’ said  Mr  Moorhouse 
at  the  launch  of  the  PCA's 
report  for  1996/97. 

“Such  courtesies  are  not  ex- 
tended to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic being  interviewed  on  sus- 
picion of  criminal  behaviour 
and  neither  should  they  be  ex- 
tended to  officers  who  are 
under  suspicion  of  unaccept- 
able behaviour."  * 

Mr  Moorhouse  also  ex- ; 
pressed  concern  that  a num- 
ber of  officers,  mainly  in  the 
Metropolitan  police,  made  use 
of  the  right  to  s hence,  despite 
the  policy  of  the  Police  Feder- 
ation that  officers  should  co- 
operate with  investigations. 
In  a survey  of  819  interviews 
related  to  complaints,  IS  offi- 
cers made  no  comment  and  63 


made  statements  and  refused 
to  comment  further. 

There  was  also  concern 
about  sexual  and  racial 
harassment  within  forces. 
“There  is  certainly  a percep- 
tion within  the  public  mind 
that  if  the  police  service  is  un- 
able to  manage  sexual  and 
racial  relationships  between 
officers  what  hope  la  there 
that  such  relationships  will 
be  well  managed  by  individ- 
ual officers  in  contacts  with 
members  of  the  public.' ’ 

Deputy  chairman  John 
Cartwright  said  that  on  occa- 
sions it  had  been  chdtnari  that , 
chief  officers  had  either  foiled 
to  intervene  or  har\  connived  I 
in  the  harassment. 

A total  of  10^243  cases  were 
considered  by  the  PCA,  an  in- 
crease of  4A  per  cent  cm  the 
previous  year..  A total  of  1,018 
officers  were- subjected  to  dis- 
ciplinary action,  an  increase 
of  158.  Criminal  charges  were 
brought  against  16  officers, 
the  same  figure  as  last  year. 

Racially  discriminatory  be- 
haviour was  the  subject  of  444 
complaints. ' Four  officers 
found  guilty  were  either  dis- 
missed or  required  to  resign 
and  a fifth  resigned  before  a 
disciplinary  hearing. 

Other  concerns  were  the 
numbers  of  riaatha  tn  police 
care  or  custody  of  which 
there  were  48,  an  increase  of 
two  on  the  previous  year. 

The  PCA  would  Tike  the 
ability,  enjoyed  by  the  new 
Criminal  Cases  Review  Com- 
mission, to  appoint  in  excep- 
tional cases  investigators 
from  outside  the  police,  said 
Mr  Moorhouse.  They  would 
also  like  to  be  allowed  to  be 
more  open  with  the  public 
about  the  inquiries. 
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The  Lada  — the  make  never  did  achieve  the  reverse  status  of  a Robin  Reliant 


Clara  Longrtgg 

HEAP,  ugly  and  reliable 
only  for  its  frequent 
breakdowns,  the  Lada 
was  the  perfectly  unfashion- 
able family  car.  Yesterday 
importers  in  Humberside 
gave  up  the  struggle  to  sell 
this  most  unappealing  of  ve- 
hicles: after  over  20  years, 
the  Russian-built  car  will  no 
longer  be  sold  in  the  UK. 

First  imported  to  Britain 
In  1973,  by  the  mid-1980s  the 
Lada  had  attracted  some 


loyal  owners  amid  general 
scorn. 

Wiltshire  police  lent  the 
car  some  credibility,  or 
dented  their  own,  when  they 
bought  a fleet  of  Lada  Cos- 
sack jeeps  in  1990.  The  car 
found  a friend  in  pensioner 
Rill  Dales,  who  took  delivery  ; 
of  his  24th  Lada  in  1992. 
“They  keep  going  and 
they're  roomy.''  he  insisted. 

But  the  car  never  achieved 
the  anti-fashion  cult  status 
of  the  Robin  Reliant,  and 
after  over  20  years  and  as 


many  schoolboy  jokes  about 
its  poor  performance,  the  La- 
da’s manufacturers  have 
finally  admitted  defeat. 

After  a foiled  rescue  bid. 
Russian  manufacturers  Av- 
toVaz  have  thrown  in  the 
spanner.  Yesterday  they  an- 
nounced that  no  more  new 
Ladas  will  be  imported  at 
their  Humberside  centre, 
with  the  loss  of  70  jobs. 

Problems  obtaining  an 
American-made  part  to  keep 
down  fuel  emissions  finally 
proved  insurmountable. 


However,  the  100,000  surviv- 
ing Lada  owners  in  the  UK 
will  be  mightily  relieved  to 
learn  they  will  still  be  able  to 
get  parts  and  servicing. 

Some  will  not  mourn  the 
car's  passing.  One  British 
woman  had  to  have  her 
brand  new  Lada  fixed  27 
times  in  three  weeks.  Motor- 
ing correspondent  Jeremy 
Clarkson  said  manufactur- 
ers should  equip  every  car 
with  a brown  paper  bag  with 
eye  holes,  “so  no  one  would 
spot  you  driving  if. 


Knock,  knock,  it’s  a Lada 


Why  does  a Lada 
have  a heated  rear 
window? 

To  keep  your  hands 
warm  while  you're 
pushing  it 

How  do  yon  double 
the  value  of  a Lada? 


Fill  it  up  with  petrol 

What's  a Lada  at  the 
top  of  a hill  called? 

A miracle 

What's  a Lada  going 
down  a hi»  called? 
An  accident  waiting  to 
happen 
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River  museum 
rivals  rain- 
soaked  regatta 

Maev  Kennedy  finds  something  a little 
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different  to  do  in  Henley  despite  the  wet  A clinker  training  boat  (top  left)  and  the  Royal  Oak  among  attractions  in  a building  (above)  switching  from  film  set  to  museum  photographs  tom  jenxins 


IT’S  Henley  Royal  Regatta, 
and  it’s  raining.  Leander 
Rowing  Club  won’t  let  you 
in  because  you've  got  the 
wrong  colour  socks.  The  hos- 
pitality tents  won’t  let  you  in 
to  watch  Wimbledon  on  telly 
because  you’re  not  a corpo- 
rate suit  But  there  is,  at  last 
something  else  to  do  in  Hen- 
ley in  the  rain. 

Officially  the  River  and 
Rowing  Museum  won’t  open 
untQ  next  summer,  but  visi- 
tors to  the  regatta  this  week- 


end ere  invited  to  tour  the 
building  and  an  exhibition  of 
photographs  which  proves 
that  it  always  rains  at  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

The  building,  designed  by 
David  ChipperCeld  and  nomi- 
nated for  .several  architec- 
tural awards,  has  been  earn- 
ing such  a good  living  as  a 
film  location  that  the  com- 
mercial manager  is  a little 
sad  it  has- to  be  spoiled  by 
putting  in  a museum. 

Hoe  light,  high  rooms,  with  ; 


the  river  glinting  beyond  the 
willow  trees  pressed  against 
the  windows,  star  In  adver- 
tisements for  Pantene,  Deben- 
hams  and  Grundlg.  A new 
boy  band.  Alibi,  has  just  made 
the  video  for  a remix  of  Sex- 
ual Healing. 

The  building  was  completed 
last  winter,  and  its  modern 
lines,  bright  steel  roof  and 
oak  Padding  provoked  some 
moaning  in  a notoriously  con- 
servative town.  Mr  Chlpper- 
Qeld’s  explanation  that  it  was 


BMA  stays  firm  on  creed  of  life  preservation 

Doctors  say  no  to 
lawful  euthanasia 


Chrt*  MIWU 

Ktedfcal  Correspondent 


CALLS  to  legalise  eu- 
thanasia were 
thrown  out  yester- 
day by  doctors  who 
said  it  was  tive  job  of  the  medi- 
cal procession  to  help  patients 
rather  than  kill  them. 

There  should  be  no  changes 
.Ui  the  law  to  allow  euthanasia 
or  physidaiHiRslAcd  suicide, 
said  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Its  annual 
race  ting  in'  Edinburgh. 

Fay  Wilson,  a GP  Com  Bir- 
mingham. said  she  had 
received  requests  from  pa- 
tients to  end  their  lives  but 
later  Useir  thanks  for  not 
doing  so.  “However  much  I 
wanted  to  help  their  suffer- 
ing, 1 wasn’t  able  to  Kill  them. 
We  arc  doctors,  our  function 
Is  to  Iwal  and  comfort ...  we 
must  no*  change  the  rules 
that  put  us  un  the  slippery 
stupe  uf  an  expectation  that 
our  function  Is  to  kill  those 
we  we  as  not  worthwhile." 

Michael  Smart,  a GP  from 
Southend  who  has  been  uv 
votved  in  hospice  care  for  30  , 
years,  said  he  had  received  | 
tentative  requests  from  P8“ 
lients  asking  him  to  "iinlsh 
them  q£T\  but  when  he . ex- 
plained what  would  be  in- 
volved. using  a lelbid  syringe. 


Poetic  oath 


THE  BMA  was  urged  yes- 
terday to  hire  a poet  to 
re-write  the  Hippocratic 
oath  amidst  accusations  Its 
new  draft  version  Is  too  long 
and  dull.  The  association  has 
been  trying  to  revise  the 
2,500-year-old  oath,  setting 
out  the  ethical  duties  of  doc- 
tors. at  the  request  of  the 
World  Medical  Association, 
since  1895.  . 

The  draft  is  three  times  as 
long  as  the  original  and  has 
been  attacked  as  needlessly 
politically  correct,  Mark  Por- 
ter.-an  anaesthetist,  said  the 
oath,  which  would  be  taken 
by  millions  of  doctors,  needed 
to  be  turned  into  poetry,  a 
declaration  of  principles. 

none  had  followed  through 
with  their  request 
“With  symptom  control  foe 
patients  led  good  quality 
Uves.**  he  said,  “it  would  have 
been  a grave  mistake  to  have 
acceded  to  their  requests." 

Dr  Stuart  said  he  was  suspi- 
cious of  the  motives  of  some 
families  who  requested  foe 
death  of  their  relatives,  as 
some  seemed,  more  interested 
in  inheriting  the  “family 
loot”  than  ensuring  their 


kin’s  welfore.  Jane  Orr,  a GP 
from  Surrey,  said:  “Bad 
deaths  do  still  occur  but  this 
Is  due  to  bad  medicine,"  At 
the  meeting,  David  Brown- 
ridge,  from  Worcester,  said  a 
survey  of  300  doctors  in  his 
area  found  a third  in  favour 

of  legalising  euthanasia. 

Sandy  Macara,  BMA  chair- 
man, said  that,  doctors  should 
do  nothing  to  betray  the  trust 
of  patients  and  that  foe  pro- 
fession, including  those  out- 
side hospice  work,  should 
campaign  for  better  care  of 
the  dying.  “We  should  re- 
affirm our  obligation  to  pre- 
serve life  to  the  utmost  and , 
where  life  cannot  be  pre- , 
served  to  relieve  pain  and  dis- 1 
tress  and  not  to  allow  a sug-  i 
gestion  that  now,  or  at  any  I 
timp  in  the  future,  are  we  en- 
visaging a change  in  the  law.” 

The  doctors  criticised  the 
current  plot  in  foe  TV  soap 
opera  Brookside  where  a ter- 
minally ill  woman  was  killed 
by  relatives  because  the  fam- 
ily doctor  would  not  provide 
sufficient  morphine  for  pain 
relief.  Dr  Stuart  Horner, 
rhnii-m-in  of  the  BMA's  ethics 
I committee,  said  the  story  was 
based  on  a false  premise. 

“You  give  foe  amount  of 
morphine  needed  to  control 
foe  pain.  This  was  a hypo- 
thetical scene  which  doesn't 
exist  In  practice." 


partly  Inspired  by  Oxford- 
shire barns  did  nothing  to 
calm  the  outraged  correspon- 
dents to  the  local  paper.  In 
high  soggy  summer,  however, 
roof  and  timber  are  already 
siZvering;  the  building  is  al- 
most invisible  behind  the 
trees,  and  the  tourist  office  is 
commending  it  as  an  out- 
standing attraction  even  be- 
fore it  opens. 

The  museum  is  still  collect- , 
Ing,  but  foe  official  first  ex- 
hibit is  already  in:  the  boat ! 


that  saved  Britain's  foce  at 
Atlanta.  Steve  Redgrave  and 
Matthew  Pinsent  have  loaned 
the  boat,  presented  to  them  by 
Us  builders.  Ay  lings  of  Wey- 
bridge,  in  which  they  won 
Britain’s  only  gold  medal  at  i 
the  Olympics  last  summer. 

Their  boat  weighs  only 
27kg.  Compared  to  it  the 
world’s  oldest  surviving  rac- 
ing boat,  collected  for  the  mu- 
seum from  Ireland,  is  a half- 
ton leviathan.  Royal  Oak  was 
built  for  the  Bailie  family  of 


Rlngdufferln,  Co  Down.  It  was 
already  venerable  and  bat- 
tered when  it  was  retired  in 
1834.  having  reputedly  won 
every  race  It  entered. 

The  museum’s  chief  execu- 
tive, Jonathan  Bryant,  sports 
the  essential  regatta  week  ac- 
cessories: trousers  with  turn- 
ups — invented  at  Henley. , 
according  to  legend  — and 
Leander  enamel  badge.  He  is  I 
a confirmed  landlubber,  hav-  i 
ing  got  no  closer  to  foe  water 
than  cycling  along  the  river  | 


bank  from  one  meeting  to  an- 
other, with  a nervous  glance 
at  the  regatta  week  traffic 
jams  of  ducks,  pleasure 
launches,  stewards,  umpires 
and  police  boats,  and  huge 
men  bulging  out  of  tiny  row- 
ing boats.  He  must  try  row- 
ing, be  supposes,  some  day, 
probably,  but  not  now  of 
course,  he’s  far  too  busy. 

The  Rowing  and  River  Mu- 
seum is  opening  specially  to 
visitors  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, July  5 and  6. 


Head  teacher  broke  school  rules 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

AHEAD  teacher  resigned 
yesterday  after  admit- 
ting breaking  the  rules' 
in  the  national  tests  for  li- 
year-olds. 

George  Senk,  bead  of  Brad- 

field  county  primary  school 

near  Harwich.  Essex,  said  he 
opened  the  sealed  question 
papers  about  a week  before 
pupils  took  the  test  In  May 
and  talked  to  them  about  two 
of  the  chosen  science  topics.  - 
Mr  Senk,  aged  52,  was  sus- 
pended after  a complaint  by  a 
parent  seven  weeks  ago  and 


had  been  due  to  face  a disci- 
plinary inquiry  into  allega- 
tions of  professional  miscon- 
duct until  the  matter  was 
settled  by  his  resignation. 

The  case  was  being  investi- 
gated by  officials  of  the  local 
education  authority  before 
last  week's  report  in  the 
Guardian  about  teachers  con- 
I fessing  to  widespread  cheat- , 
Ing  in  the  tests  for  ll-year-old  : 
at  other  schools. 

The  Government  responded 
to  that  report  by  ordering  an 
investigation  and  foe  School 
Curriculum  and  Assessment 

Authority  said  it  was  recon- 
sidering the  timetable  for 
sending  out  question  papers 


two  weeks  before  the  children 
took  the  test 

In  a letter  to  parents.  Mr 
Senk  said  he  did  not  want  any 
of  the  children  in  his  small 
ZOO  pupil  primary  to  be  disad- 
vantaged as  they  moved  to 
secondary  school  The  science 
teacher  left  last  year  and  be 
was  teaching  the  subject  him- 
self. "A  week -before  the 
[tests]  were  due  to  be  taken.  I 
opened  the  science  papers 
and  picked  out  one  or  two  top- 
ics.. . Two  days  later  1 talked 
to  the  older  children  on  the 
topic  areas  in  a short  quiz. 

“I  then  realised  1 had  made 
a terrible  mistake  which  was 
caused  by  the  extreme  pres- 


sures upon  me  by  my  growing 
commitment  and  responsibil- 
ities within  the  school/' 

Mr  Senk  said  be  owned  up 
to  the  curriculum  authority, 
the  chairman  of  governors 
and  the  county  council.  The 
children  were  allowed  to 
carry  on  with  the  test  and 
their  results  were  in  line  with 
those  in  similar  schools. 

He  added  later  that  beads 
of  small  schools  were  under 
“horrendous  pressures"  com- 
bining the  roles  of  teacher 
and  administrator.  “I  have  a 
staff  of  three  and  a part-time 

secretary  and  I still  have  to 
work  from  7.30am  until  late  at 
night" 


Deportation  orders  quashed 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 

DEPORTATION  orders 
against  two  families 
who  have  mounted 
long  campaigns  to  stay  in 
Britain,  hacked  by  church 
and  trade  union  leaders,  were 
quashed  yesterday  in  land- 
mark decisions  by  the  immi- 
gration minister,  Mike 
O’Brien. 

The  orders  were  revoked  as 
Jack  Straw,  foe  Home  Secre- 
tary, announced  in  the  Com- 
mons that  he  is  to  press  ahead 
with  the  contract  signed  by 
Michael  Howard  with  Group 
4 to  build  and  run  the  first 
“child  jail"  at  Cookham  Wood 


In  Kent  for  12  to  14-year-olds. 
The  "secure  training  centre’’ 
for  40  persistent  young  offend- 
ers is  one  of  five  which  were 
planned  by  the  previous 
govemment. 

Stephen  Shaw,  of  the  Prison 
Reform  Trust,  said  the  deci- 
| sion  was  regrettable  as  was 
“a  continuation  of  Michael 
Howard’s  policy  by  any  other 
name".  The  other  four 
planned  private  "secure 
training  centres"  for  which 
contracts  have  not  yet  been 
signed  are  also  to  go  ahead 
subject  to  a wider  review  of 
secure  accommodation  for 
young  offenders  nationally. 

The  first  deportation  case 
involved  the  Ogunwobi  fam- 
ily, from  Nigeria,  who  have 


lived  In  Hackney  Downs  Bap- 
tist Church,  east  London, 
since  March  1994  when  a de- 
portation order  was  served  on 
foe  couple  and  their  three 
children  as  immigration 
overstayers. 

Sunday  Ogunwobi,  aged  43. 
a Pentecostal  Church  elder 
and  school  governor,  came  to 
Britain  in  1981  as  a Salford 
university  student.  Permis-  ■ 
sion  to  stay  was  extended 
nine  years  after  his  marriage 
to  Olubunmi  and  all  their 
children  were  born  here.  Two 
have  severe  medical  condi- 
tions which  the  parents  say 
cannot  be  treated  in  Nigeria. 

A Home  Office  spokes- 
woman said  yesterday  that 
the  family  had  been  per- 


suaded to  come  out  of  hiding 
earlier  this  year  with  the  help 
of  the  local  MP,  Diane  Abbott 
“It  has  been  decided  that  the 
effect  of  the  deporatation 
order  on  the  children  would 
be  detrimental  so  the  orders 
have  been  revoked.” 

The  threat  of  deportation 
was  also  lifted  in  the  case  in- 
volving a Birmingham  care 
worker,  Prakash  Cbavrimoo- 
too,  and  her  son,  Prem.  She 
faced  being  sent  back  to  Mau- 
ritius after  she  left  her  alleg- 
edly violent  husband  because 
she  had  been  married  for  less 
than  a year. 

Her  case  was  taken  up  by 
the  Labour  MP  Clare  Short, 
and  Unison,  the  public  sector 
union. 


British 

beef 

mafia 

claim 

Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  European  Commis- 
sion yesterday  accused 
Britain  of  "manifest  in- 
efficiency” in  failing  to  pre- 
vent foe  export  of  hundreds  of 
tonnes  of  beef,  as  British  offi- 
cials admitted  they  made  only 
occasional  checks  at  ports. 

Amid  mounting  concern  in 
Europe  that  UK  beef  has  been 
reaching  the  Continent  de- 
spite the  14-month-long,  EU- 
imposed  worldwide  ton  on 
exports  following  the  BSE  epi- 
demic. the  commission  dis- 
closed that  at  least  1,600 
tonnes  has  been  exported  to 
Holland  in  recent  weeks. 

There  were  accusations 
from  MEPs  that  a criminal 
conspiracy,  involving  a Bel- 
gian beef  mafia  — already 
suspected  of  trading  in  illegal 
hormones  to  boost  cattle 
growth  — may  be  involved  in 
disguising  foe  source  of  the 
beef  and  claiming  EU  export 
credits  for  tts  onward  sale. 

German  MEP  Dagmar  Rofo- 
Behrendt,  who  chairs  the  par- 
liament’s committee  on  mad 
cow  disease,  said:  “The  latest 
fraud  by  a beef  mafia  Is  feed- 
ing off  the  subsidies.  It  is  an 
incentive  to  criminals  who 
want  to  pocket  millions.  The 
mafia  may  well  be  interna- 
tionally organised." 

The  commission  — which 
revealed  suspicions  of  illegal 
exports  on  Wednesday  — said 
that  although  700  tonnes  of 
beef  had  been  seized  by  Dutch 
authorities,  another  900 
tonnes  appeared  to  have  been 
exported  to  Russia  and  Egypt 
with  false  documents  suggest- 
ing it  originated  in  Belgium. 

Klaus  Van  der  Pas,  the  com- 
mission's chief  spokesman, 
said:  "The  export  controls 
were  manifestly  inefficient. 
Whether  it  is  foe  tip  of  foe 
iceberg  • • • or  all  of  the  ice- 
berg, I just  don’t  know." 

News  of  the  evasion  of  the 
export  ban  sparked  wide- 
spread concern  in  Europe, 
with  Spain  immediately 
banned  beef  exports  from  Bel- 
gium. British  MEPs  and  com- 
mission officials  are  alarmed 
that  the  exports  may  jeopar- 
dise any  early  lifting  of  the 
ban.  although  the  commission 
said  there  was  no  evidence  it 
had  been  sold  In  foe  EU. 

But  officials  said  legal 
action  might  be  taken  against 
the  British  authorities  for 
failing  to  prevent  the  exports. 

British  officials  in  Brussels 
admitted  thorough  inspec- 
tions of  lorries  leaving  foe  UK 
are  only  made  for  random 
two-day  periods  each  month, 
and  otherwise  only  “suspi- 
cious" ones  were  checked. 

During  the  two  days  of  un- 
announced checks  at  each 
port  by  veterinary  officials, 
all  lorries  are  stopped  but 
drivers  may  only  be  asked  to 
show  documentation. 

A spokeswoman  said:  “We 
don't  unwrap  every  lamb  pie. 

It  is  simply  not  possible  to 
check  every  lorry  leaving 
even’  port  in  Britain." 
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Mir  in  trouble  again 


New  alarm  over 
power  crisis 


kvT  uy-a- v«i. 
rVvX  ijfl-S..:-'  ' s... 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 
and  Tim  Radford 


Fresh  problems  hit  the 
Mir  space  station  yester- 
day. As  two  cosmonauts 
and  their  British-born  col- 
league from  Nasa.  Michael 
Foale.  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  a new  supply  vessel 
with  equipment  to  repair  last 
week’s  crash,  they  ran  into 
another  power  crisis. 

A set  of  automatically-ad- 
justed gyroscopes  which  keep 
Mir  aligned  to  the  Sun  shut 
down  for  no  obvious  reason. 
When  the  solar  panels  point 
the  wrong  way,  Mir  gets  no 
electricity.  So  the  crew  were 
forced  to'  use  precious  rocket 
fuel  to  keep  Mir  painting  the 
right  way. 

Russian  officials  tried  to 
play  down  the  problem.  "We 
are  not  alarmed.  We  are  not 
going  to  quit  the  station  this 
side  of  the  millennium,’ ’ said 
Sergei  Gromov,  of  the  space 
firm  Energiya.  "This  is  a rou- 
tine failure  by  an  electronic 
device.  Specialists  will  carry 
out  conventional  checks, 
they'll  find  the  cause  and  will 
liquidate  the  problem.  There 
are  enough  spare  parts  on 
board  and  anything  necessary 
will  be  replaced." 

But  back  on  Earth,  alarms 
were  being  raised.  The  dam- 
age to  Mir  — a hole  in  a mod 


| ule.  a shattered  power  array 
j — was  caused  by  a collision 
with  a cargo  vessel  during 
what  was  apparently  a 
rehearsal  for  a parking  ma- 
noeuvre. The  newspaper  8e- 
godnya  claimed  yesterday 
that  Mir’s  commander,  Vassi- 
ly Tsibliyev.  may  have  made 
an  “unforgivable  mistake": 
the  supply  ship,  loaded  with 
rubbish,  was  almost  a ton 
heavier  than  usual  . 

In  space,  Newton’s  laws  of 
motion  work  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  something  once 
started  can  only  be  stopped  by 
an  equal  opposite  force.  Mis- 
judge the  inertial  mass  and 
you  have  a collision. 

But  Mir  is  at  the  heart  of 
American-Russian  co-opera- 
tion in  space.  Both  want  to 
keep  the  ll-year-old  craft  in 
orbit,  even  though  it  has  or- 
bited the  planet  for  twice  its 
planned  life.  Last  night  space 
officials  in  the  United  States 
conceded  that  the  craft  may 
have  been  overloaded  and  the 
Russian  Space  Agency  said  it 
was  still  studying  the  cause. 

A supply  ship  will  be 
launched  from  Kazakhstan 
tomorrow  and  will  dock  with 
Mir  on  Monday.  The  two  cos- 
monauts will  then  don  space- 
suits,  crawl  into  the  holed 
Spektr  module,  connect  to  the 
solar  panels,  feed  the  cables 
back  into  Mir  and  seal  the 
module  again. 
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Public  has  its  say 
on  British  defence 
and  diplomacy 


Ian  Black  and 
David  FairftaH 


OFFERING  a rare 
chance  of  a public  say 
in  government  policy- 
making, Britain's  top  de- 
fence planners  and  diplo- 
mats yesterday  launched  a 
long-range  review  of  the 
country's  strategic  posture 
which  the  military  fear 
may  end  in  more  cuts. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  George 
Robertson,  the  Defence  Sec- 
retary, kept  a key  Labour 
manifesto  pledge  by  invit- 
ing academics,  lobbyists 
and  journalists  to  the  open- 
ing session  of  an  ambitious 
study  designed  to  set  prior- 
ities for  the  next  20  years. 

In  the  lead-up  to  next 
week’s  decision  to  enlarge 
Nato  to  embrace  former 
communist  countries  such 
as  Poland  and  Hungary, 
both  ministers  emphasised 
Britain's  commitment  to 
the  US-led  alliance  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  indepen- 
dent nuclear  deterrent. 

Both  stressed  that,  al- 
though Britain's  Interests 
would  remain  worldwide, 
the  crucial  question  for  the 
strategic  defence  review 
was  whether  the  country 
could  afford  the  armed 
forces  and  the  diplomatic 
efforts  to  match  them. 

Mr  Cook  insisted  that 
transnational  problems 
like  terrorism,  the  environ- 
ment and  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion did  not  necessarily 
require  the  despatch  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  or  expedi- 
tionary forces  to  far-flung 
trouble  spots. 

Mr  Cook  passionately  de- 
fended Britain’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  ln- 
tervention  in  Bosnia, 
pointing  out  that  it  was 
only  when  peacekeeping 
turned  into  more  aggres- 
sive peace  enforcement 
that  results  were  achieved. 

Britain's  current  defence 
commitments  include  its 
role  in  Nato,  in  Bosnia,  in 
guaranteeing  regional  se- 
curity in  Asia,  In  contain-  i 
Lag  Iraq  in  the  Golf,  in 
keeping  20.000  troops  in  ! 
Northern  Ireland  and  in  de- 
fending the  Falklands. 

These  are  linked  closely  i 


Austrian  membership  key 
to  solving  Nato  dilemma 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


A COMPROMISE  deal  to 
end  diplomatic  feudlne 


#«nd  diplomatic  feuding 
over  future  Nato  expansion 
could  involve  Austria  aban- 
doning its  neutrality  and  join- 
ing, alongside  Romania  and 
Slovenia,  in  2001. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  de- 
fuse a trans-Atlantic  spilt 
over  the  pace  of  enlargement 
to  central  and  eastern  Europe 
which  is  already  overshadow- 
ing next  week’s  Nato  summit 
in  Madrid. 

Under  pressure  from  the  US 
Congress  and  from  President 
Yeltsin,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration is  insisting  that  the 
first  phase  of  expansion  he. 
limited  to  accepting  Poland, 
Hungary  and  the  Czech 
Republic  In  1999.  Applications 
from  another  half  dozen 
countries  In  eastern  Europe 


and  the  Balkans  would  be  put 
on  ice  for  some  years. 

Any  decision  by  the  Madrid 
summit  to  exclude  tbam  from 
the  first  stage  will  bitterly 
disappoint  the  Slovenian,  and 
Romanian  governments.  But 
they  may  ■ be  promised  an- 
other chance  In  two  years,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  three 
countries  actually  join. 

Senior.  Nato  sonrees  in 
Brussels  are  increasingly  con- 
fident that  Austria  is  poised 

to  abandon  half  a century  of 
neutrality  and  make  its  own 
membership  bid  later  this 
year.  “It  might  make  sense  to 
treat  the  Austrian  application 
at  the  .camo  ftme  as  Slovenia 
and  Romania."  a source  said 
yesterday.  “That  would  also 
provide  a further  interim 
stage  of  Nato  expansion  be- 
fore the  more  difficult  ques- 
tion of  admitting  the  Baltic 
states  has  to  be  considered." 
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John  Palmer 
In  Luxembourg 


A space  expert,  Nikolay  Porvatkin,  inspects  a model  of  the  damaged  Mir  station 
yesterday  at  the  mission  control  centre  outside  Moscow  photograph:  vuctor  korotayev 


JEANCLAUDE  Juncker, 
at  42  already  a veteran 
prime  minister,  finance 
minister  and  employ- 
ment minister  In  his  native 
Luxembourg,  will  be  more 
than  usually  busy  in  the  next 
six  months.  This  week  the 
grand  duchy  took  over  from 
the  Netherlands  the  presi- 
dency of  a deeply  troubled 
European  Union. 

The  Christian  Democrat 
career  politician  may  not  yet 
be  a household  name  outside 
Luxembourg  but,  by  the  time 
he  hands  over  responsibility 
to  Tony  Blair  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  is  likely  to  be  much 
better  known.  For  Mr 
Juncker  now  finds  himself  at 
the  epicentre  of  the  economic 
and  political  storms  building 
up  within  the  EU. 

With  one  Luxembourger,  | 
Jacques  San  ter,  heading  the 
European  Commission  and 
another  now  running  the 
European  Union  presidency, 
the  EXTs  micro-state  cannot 
be  accused  (in  a metaphor 
once  used  by  Douglas  Hurd 
about  Britain)  of  “punching 
below  its  weight  in  Europe’’. 

Luxembourg  has  always 
wielded  influence  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  tiny  size  and 
population.  This  is  in  part  be- 


Juncker,  who  took  over  the 
EU  presidency  this  week 


cause  it  was  one  of  the 
Union's  six  founding  member 
states:  in  part  because  it  is 
home  to  many  of  the  key  EU 
institutions,  such  as  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice:  and  in 
large  measure  because  its 
leaders  have  invariably  been 
convinced  Integra tlonlsts.  Mr 
Juncker  is  no  exception. 

The  Luxembourg  prime 
minister  concedes  that  the 
Amsterdam  summit  ducked 
the  isues  of  reform  needed  to 
prepare  the  EU  for 
enlargement. 

A close  confidant  of  the 
German  chancellor,  Helmut 
Kohl,  the  Luxembourg  prime 
minister  now  puts  top  prior- 
ity on  as  many  EU  countries 
as  possible  meeting  the  1999 


deadline  for  a single  cur- 
rency. Mr  Juncker  is  one  at 
the  few  EU  heads  of  govern- 
ment who  has  been,  let  alone 
still  is,  a finance  minister.  He 
actually  understands  the 
more  esoteric  reaches  of  eco- 
nomic olid  monetary  union. 

The  new  EU  president  talks 
regularly  to  French  and  Ger- 
man leaders  about  bow  to  pre- 
vent the  final  stages  of  mone- 
tary union  being  derailed  by 
domestic  economic  and  politi- 
cal pressures.  “Chancellor 
Kohl  cannot  agree  to  mone- 
tary union  at  any  price.”  he 
warns.  “Blit  Kohl  will  win  the 
political  battle  for  the  euro  in 
Germany.  Monetary  union 
will  happen  in  1999“ 

The  Commission  wants 
closer  EU  coordination  of  tax 
policies  and  an  EU-wide  sav- 
ings tax  to  counter  the  use  of 
tax  avoidance  accounts  In 
Luxembourg.  The  grand 
duchy  has  for  years  lived  well 
off  its  large  but  secretive 
hanking  and  financial  ser- 
vices sector. 

If  its  banks  are  to  be  subject 
to  greater  scrutiny.  Mr 
Juncker  is  determined  the 
same  will  apply  to  other  tax 
havens  such  as  the  Channel 
Islands  and  Liechtenstein. 
Still,  no  greater  love  for 
Europe  hath  any  Luxem- 
bourger than  that  he  shall 
consent  to.  reform  of  taxes  and 
banking. 


to  a disproportionately 
large  defence  manufactur- 
ing sector  that  places  Brit- 
ain third  In  the  table  of 
world  arms  exporters. 

Mr  Robertson,  anxious 
not  to  expose  flanks  to  Con- 
servative attacks,  insisted 
that  the  atm  was  to  achieve 
cross-party  agreement. 
“We  want  this  to  be  Brit- 
ain’s defence  review  and 
not  the  Labour  Party's.” 

But  the  half-day  seminar 
produced  many  more  ques- 
tions than  answers,  largely 
because  of  the  absence  of 
what  one  participant  called 
“the  ghost  at  the  feast”  — 
the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury's  appetite 
for  reductions  in  the  de- 
fence ministry's  £22  billion 
budget  makes  the  armed 
forces  fearful  of  further 
cuts  when  debate  gives  way 
to  hard  choices. 

The  Royal  Navy’s  long 
range  “blue  water”  capa- 
bility and  the  army’s 
26,000-strong  heavily  ar- 
moured presence  in  Ger- 
many are  of  particular  con- 
cern for  the  military. 

Much  of  the  discussion  fo- 
cussed on  whether  Britain 
can  or  should  continue  to 
“punch  above  its  weight” 
and  whether  its  defence 
forces  need  to  maintain  a 
global  reach. 

None  of  the  government 
representatives  questioned 
the  fundamental  assump- 
tion that  Britain  should 
still  think  and  act  globally. 
“Effective  diplomacy  can- 
not be  for  removed  from 
the  capacity  to  project 
power,”  argued  the  Foreign 
Office  political  director, 
Jeremy  Greenstock. 

Jon  Day,  director  of  de- 
fence policy  at  the  MoD, 
said  that  after  last  month’s 
Amsterdam  summit  — 
where  Franco-German  pro- 
posals on  defence  were 
thrown  out  by  Britain  and 
neutral  countries  — Britain 
was  unlikely  to  face  pres- 
sure to  move  towards 
greater  European  defence 
integration. 

But  many  experts  feel 
that  the  basic  Issue  feeing 
Britain’s  strategic  planners 
is  precisely  how  to  recon- 
cile the  often  opposing  mili- 
tary and  political  pulls  of 
Europe  and  America. 
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Craftsmen  revel  in  the  availability  of  their  most  prized  material 

Lifting  of  ivory  ban  gets 
seal  of  approval  in  Japan 


Jonathan  Watts  In  Tokyo 


THE  recent  decision  by 
the  Convention  cm  In- 
ternational Trade  in 
Endangered  Species 
(Cites)  to  allow  a partial 
resumption  of  the  ivory  trade 
has  come  as  welcome  news  to 
Japan's  hanko  (personal  seal) 
industry  and  raised  concerns 
among  conservationists  that 
weak  domestic  safeguards  en- , 
courage  poachers. 

After  a stormy  debate  at  the  ' 
Cites  meeting  In  Harare,  j 
member  nations  voted  to  ease 
an  eight-year-old  ban  on  Ivory 
trading  by  allowing  three 
countries  with  growing  ele- 
phant herds  (Botswana.  Na- 
mibia and  Zimbabwe)  to  sell  a 
total  of  about  60  tons  of  ivory 
to  Japan,  starting  in  1999. 

The  sale,  which  would  ini- 
tially be  of  government  stock- 
piles, is  conditional  on  strict 
safeguards  being  put  in  place 
before  then  to  prevent 
poached  ivory  entering  the 
market 

Japan  was  chosen  as  the 
sole  market  for  two  main 
reasons.  It  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  ivory  in  world,  hav- 
ing Imported  the  equivalent 
of  120,000  pairs  of  tusks  in  the 
10  years  before  the  ban  was 
introduced,  and  it  is  reputed 
to  have  the  most  effective  sys- 
tem for  regulating  its  ivory 
industry. 

The  bulk  of  the  ivory  in 
Japan  is  carved  into  hanko  — 
the  finger-sized  personal  seals 
Japanese  use  in  place  of  a sig- 
nature. Most  adults  have  a set 
of  three  hanko,  each  with  a 
different  design  and  a differ- 
ent use.  The  most  important 
of  these  has  to  be  registered  at 


Armada  fights  Tokyo  Bay  oil  spill 


LJUNDREDS  of  ships 
II  sprayed  Tokyo  Bay  with 
dissolving  agents,  and 
teams  in  anan  boats  ladled 
sludge  from  the  sea  yester- 1 
day  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  : 
oil  spilled  by  a supertanker 1 
from  coining  ashore. 

Four  spots  along  heavily 
populated  shorelines  hi  Yo- 
kohama and  Kawasaki 
were  hit  by  oil  yesterday. 
But  by  late  afternoon  the 
slick  was  getting  smaller, 
according  to  the  Maritime 
Safety  Agency,  Japan’s 
coastguard. 

The  Pawamanlan.wtgjB. 
teredo  Japanese-owned  Dia- 


the  local  government  office; 
without  this  seal,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  own  a car,  ar- 
range a loan  or  buy  property. 

Hanko  are  also  used  in 
China  and  South  Korea,  but 
demand  for  them  to  be  made 
of  Ivory  Is  strongest  in  Japan. 
Toru  Hashlmoto,  a seal  en- 
graver for  more  than  30  years, 
said  wood,  bone  and  man- 
made  materials  were  no  sub- 
stitute; “There  is  something 
special  about  ivory.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  print  is  clearer  and 
it  is  far  easier  to  work  with." 

Ivory  also  commands  the 
highest  prices.  While  mano- 
factured  plastic  seals  start  at 
about  £2^0,  those  carved  in  1 
ivory  by  craftsmen  can  fetch 
as  much  as  £1*500. 

According  to  the  National 
Seal  Engravers’  Co-operative 
Association,  the  1989  ivory 
ban  drove  prices  up  by  500 
per  cent,  putting  top  quality 
hanko  out  of  the  reach  of 


maud  Grace  spilled  about 
1,340  tons  of  crude  oil  on 
Wednesday  after  hitting  a 
reef  In  shallow  waters  near 
Yokohama,  22  miles  south 
of  Tokyo. 

The  cause  of  the  accident 
was  being  investigated,  but 
the  Japanese  media  quoted 
the  ship's  captain  as  saying 
winds  and  tides  swept  the 
tanker  off  course  after  it 
slowed  down  to  sail  be- 
tween two  ships.  First  esti- 
mates of  the  spin  were  10 
times  the  actual  amount, 
and  prompted  fears  of  a 
major  environmental  catas- 
trophe. — AF 


many  consumers  and  hitting 
the  industry  hard. 

An  association  spokesman 
said  he  hoped  the  lifting  of 
the  ban  would  revitalise  busi- 
ness: "It  will  allow  us  to 
replenish  stocks,  which 
would  otherwise  be  close  to 
running  out  by  1999,  and 
reduce  prices.  More  impor- 
tantly, legalising  interna- 
tional trade  should  improve 
the  image  of  ivory  — people 
will  be  able  to  buy  ivory 
goods  without  feeling  that 
they  are  doing  something 
wrong.” 

Japanese  conservationists, 
however,  have  raised  con- 
cerns that  the  system  for  reg- 
ulating hanko  sales  and  other 
ivory  products  is  inadequate. 
The  Japanese  branch  of  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature 
said:  “We  fed.  strong  appre- 
hension that  the  current 
status  of  domestic  trade  con- 
trol of  ivory  may  induce  fur- 


| ther  poaching  and  illegal 
; trade  [if  the  ban  is  lifted]." 

By  law,  all  ivory  sales  in 
! Japan  must  be  registered  and 
there  are  spot  checks  of  estab- 
lishments that  make  or  sell 
hanko  and  other  Ivory  goods. 
However,  although  this  law 
was  enacted  two  years  ago, 
the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  said  only 
one  case  had  gone  to  trial 

Domestic  regulations  also : 
stipulate  that  all  Ivory  prod- 
ucts should  carry  a Cites  tag 
of  authorisation.  In  practice, 
though,  unscrupulous  traders 
who  sell  nntagged  items  are 
rarely  penalised.  Mr  Hashi- 
moto.  who  strictly  follows  the 
rules,  said  he  bad  not  heard  of 
anyone  being  punished. 

The  seal  engravers'  associa- 
tion accepts  that  the  safe- 
guards are  Inadequate.  “We 
must  use  the  two  years  until 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  to  im- 
prove controls,  which  are  not 
good  enough  at  present,"  its 
chairman  said.  “It  would  be 
terrible  if  the  resumption  of 
the  tvory  trade  to  Japan 
resulted  in  a return  to  the 
previous  situation-  Elephant 
herds  must  be  protected." 

But  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry 
said  it  had  no  plans  to  tighten 
local  regnlatlons. 

A WWF  spokesman  said 
that  even  if  improvements 
were  made,  no  system  would 
be  watertight:  "intimately, 
the  problem  is  that  there  is  no 
way  of  discerning  whether 
Ivory  products  are  imported 
legally  or  illegally.  Even  if 
penalties  are  enforced,  there 
is  a huge  risk  that  the 
resumption  of  trade  will 
make  it  easier  for  smugglers 
to  find  a market” 


Supporters  of  the  opposition  Bangladesh  Nationalist  Party  (BNP)  demonstrate  in  Dhaka  daring  a general  strike  which 
virtually  paralysed  the  country  in  protest  at  higher  taxes  in  the  government's  budget  photograph:  muftymumh 
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Peasants  are  the  losers 
in  India’s  caste  wars 


Suzanne  Goldenberg  reports  from 
Ekwari  village  In  Bihar  on  the  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  powerful  landlords 
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IF  THE  local  legend  can  be 
believed,  then  it  started 
with  a cigarette.  An 
upper  caste  landlord,  in- 
censed that  the  owner  of 
the  tobacco  kiosk  was  serv- 
ing another  while  he  wait- 
ed and  fumed,  struck  the 
peasant  in  the  queue'ahead 
of  him.  The  peasant,  who 
was  a secret  supporter  of 
an  armed  communist 
group,  hit  back  and  killed 

Wm. 

That  public  affront  to  an 
order  that  for  centuries  has 
decreed  the  supremacy  of 
the  landed  rich  over  their 
Dalit,  formerly  untouch- 
ables, and  low  caste  neigh- 
bours in  the  countryside  of 
Bihar  proved  more  than  the 
slain  landlord’s  compatri- 
ots could  bear. 

So  they  raised  a private 
army,  setting  in  motion  a 
caste  war  in  which  massa- 
cres of  rival  communities 
have  become  regular 
occurrences. 

More  than  300  people  1 
have  been  killed  in  Bhojpur  \ 
district  in  the  two  years 
since  the  landlords  re  as- 1 
serted  themselves,  most  of 
them  Dalit  and  low  caste 
villagers. 

“It’s  a fact  that  both  sides 
kill  people.  But  one  kills 
after  preaching  and  one 
just  kills,  and  in  greater 
numbers,"  said  the  father 
of  one  communist  activist 
in  Ekwari  village. 

Many  of  the  lonely  pock- 
marked roads  around  Ek- 
wari are  no-go  areas  even 
in  daylight-  The  supporters 
of  the  landlords*  army,  the 
Ranvir  Sena,  patrol  on  mo- 
torcycle, moustaches 
bristling  and  rifles  slung 
over  their  shoulders.  The 
Dalit  villagers  turn  their 
heads  in  fear. 

“They  were  picking  on  us 

and  killing  us  for  caste 

reasons,  driving  os  off  our 


fields  and  attacking  ns  eco- 
nomically,” said  Madan 
Singh,  the  leader  of  the 
Ranvir  Sena  in  Ekwari. 
“We  had  to  fight  back.”  He 
smirked:  “We  have  every 
kind  of  weapon.  I could  get 
a machine  gun  if  I wanted 
to." 

Although  far  out- 
numbered by  the  Dalit  and 
lower-caste  peasants  who 
are  tenant  farmers  and 
share  croppers  on  their 
land,  the  Ranvir  Sena  has 
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gained  the  upper  hand  in 
the  past  two  years. 

The  new  power  balance 
has  eclipsed  Ekwarl’s 
status  as  the  torchbearer  of 
India's  most  celebrated 
peasant  rising.  In  May 
1967,  Maoist  activists  led  a 
violent  rebellion  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Naxalbari  in  West 
Bengal.  The-  revolt  was 
ruthlessly  put  down  by  the 
authorities,  but  the  birth- 
place'of  that  uprising  has 
entered  India’s  political 
lexicon.  Naxallte  now 

refers  collectively  to  any 

armed  communist  group. 

Although  the  Naxalites 
were  exterminated  in  Wrat 
Bengal,  they  thrived  In 


Bihar  after  their  arrival  in 
Ekwari  where  their  cadre 
say  only  armed  struggle 
offers  the  possibility  of  es- 
cape from  poverty. 

Aside  from  three  splinter 
groups  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  India  (Marxist  Le- 
ninist) in  central  Bihar, 
there  is  the  Intensely  secre- 
tive Maoist  Communist 
Centre,  which  has  made  its 
name  by  slitting  the  throats 
of  bootleggers  and  land- 
grabbers. 

The  last  seven  years  of 
misrule  onder  the  chief 
minister  Laloo  Prasad  Ya- 
dav  led  to  peasant  risings, 
but  also  to  their  corrup- 
tion. The  Naxallte  leaders 
admit  that  their  struggle 
has  become  tainted, 

“It's  true  we  have  had 
problems,  but  I forbid  my 
people  to  steal  crops  or 
commit  any  crimes  or  be- 
have like  hooligans,”  said 
Raj  Balam  Yadav,  a com- 
munist leader  in  Ekwari. 

But  the  struggles  are  also 
the  products  of  injustice. 
Bihar  is  one  of  India’s  poor- 
est states  and  the  landlords 
are  all-powerfuL 

"Onr  whole  struggle 
revolves  around  the  efforts 
of  the  landlords  to  main- 
tain their  prestige  and  dig- 
nity.” said  Surender  Ram.  a 
leader  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  India  (Marxist  Le- 
ninist) in  Chakiurda  village. 
“If  we  sit  upright  on  onr 
charpai  [string  mattress]  or 
go  out  in  new  clothes,  then 
they  beat  us.” 

In  the  caste  wars,  Mr 
Ram  is  a doomed  man.  His 
fellow  villagers  scrutinise 
all  visitors  before  leading 
them  to  his  hide-out  deep 
within  the  cl  aster  of  mud 
houses  of  his  entirely  Dalit 
village.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  the  peasants  had 
no  such  protection.  They 
were  burnt  out  in  October 
1994  by  upper  caste  villag- 
ers hungry  for  their 
meagre  plots  of  land.  Since 
then  they  have  lived  in 
shelters  made  of  abandoned 
building  material  and  plas- 
tic sheeting. 
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BOUNDARY  COMMISSION  FOR  ENGLAND 
NOTICE  OF  LOCAL  INQUIRY 

NOTICE  is  given  today,  4 July  1997.  that  a local  inquiry  is  lo  be  held  by  the  Boundary 
Commission  for-England  into  their  provisional  recommendations,  made  under  the 
European  Parliamentary  Elections  Act  1978  (as  amended),  for  the  European  Parliamentary 
constituencies  listed  below.  The  inquiry  will  be  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr  Colin  Reese  QC  and  has  been  a^anged  to  replace  thai  originally  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Tbunion  on  24  June  1997  and  Southampton  on  2 July  1997.  The  Commission 
wish  to  apologise  for  any  inconvenience  caused  by  the  cancellation  of  the  original  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  will  open  on  MONDAY  21  JULY  1997  at  1030am  in  the  COUNCIL 
CHAMBER,  SHIRE  HALL,  TAUNTON  to  discuss  the  provisional  recommendations  for 
the  Bristol  (No.46),  Wiltshire  North  and  Baih  (No.47),  Somerset  and  North  Devon 
(No-53).  Cornwall  and  West  Plymouth  (No.59),  Devon  and  East  Plymouth  (No.60)  and 
Dorset  and  East  Devon  (No.6J)  EPCs.  Please  note  that  the  representations  relating  to  the 
County  of  Cornwall  will  be  the  first  issue  to  be  considered  on  the  first  day  of  this  part  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  will  continue  on  MONDAY  28  JULY  1997  at  1030am  in  the  COUNCIL 
CHAMBER,  CIVIC  CENTRE,  SOUTHAMPTON  to  discuss  the  provisional 
recommendations  for  the  Wiltshire  North  and  Bath  l'No.47),  Hampshire  North  and  Oxford 
(No.4S),  Itchen,  Test  and  Avon  (No.54),  Wight  and  Hampshire  South  (No35),  South 
Downs  West  (No.56j  and  Dorset  and  East  Devon  (No.61)  EPCs. 

Interested  parties  who  wish  to  make  representations  concerning  the  Wiltshire  North  and 
Bath  (No.47)  and  Dorset  and  East  Devon  (No-61)  EPCs  are  advised  to  attend  both  venues. 
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A reborn  welfare  state 

First,  see  that  benefits  are  linked  to  earnings 


HAS  IT  restructured  the  welfare  state? 
That  was  the  declared  aim  of  Gordon 
Brown's  budget.  The  Chancellor  him- 
self— in  an  Observer  interview  in  May 
— declared  his  intention  of  producing 
“the  most  radical  welfare  budget  since 
the  second  war".  It  will,  of  course,  take 
much  more  than  one  budget  to  achieve 
the  fundamental  restructuring  Labour 
leaders  have  signalled  they  want  to 
achieve.  Yet  in  spite  of  Labour's  impru- 
dent adoption  of  tight  Tory  spending 
plans  for  their  first  two  years  in  office, 
Labour's  first  budget  has  begun  to 
tackle  the  biggest  social  problem  facing 
Britain;  unemployment  For  two  de- 
cades this  issue  has  been  ignored.  Now, 
at  last  the  unemployed  are  being  of- 
fered hope  and  attention. 

Labour  was  right  to  tackle  depen- 
dency. And  it  was  right  to  widen  its 
welfare-to-work  programme  to  include 
single  parents  and  disabled  people  as 
well  as  the  young  and  longterm  unem- 
ployed. All  these  groups  need  more 
help,  more  support  and  more  training. 
It  was  good  to  see  all  this  on  offer  on 
Wednesday.  The  increase  in  welfare 
dependency  of  Britain’s  1.7  million  lone 
parents  — from  44  per  cent  to  almost  70 
per  cent  — is  one  of  the  worst  stains  on 
the  Tory  record.  All  progressive 
reformers  should  be  trying  to  reverse 
this  debilitating  phenomenon.  Remem- 
ber the  poverty  which  such  dependency 
produces:  more  than  50  per  cent  of  one 
parent  families  were  living  on  less  than 
£100  a week  in  1994  compared  to  only 
four  per  cent  of  married  couples.  Better 
childcare  support  has  produced  much 
lower  dependency  overseas;  Belgium. 
Denmark,  France,  Finland  and  Sweden 
all  have  under  40  per  cent  the  Nether- 
lands under  SO  per  cent,  and  Germany . 
under  20  per  cent  ! 

The  main  welfare-to-work  schemes  i 
will  begin  with  pilot  projects  next  year  j 
before  becoming  nationwide  in  1988.  | 
The  key  to  success  of  the  lone  parent 


scheme  will  be  adequate  numbers  of 
childcare  places.  Surveys  by  the  Day- 
care Trust  show  there  is  only  one 
childcare  place  for  every  nine  children 
under  eight  in  Britain.  Now  ministers 
have  recognised  that  the  welfare-to- 
work  programme  for  young  people 
could  help  solve  the  welfare-to-work 
scheme  for  tone  parents:  over  50.000 
young  people  will  be  trained  as  child- 
care assistants.  Along  with  generous 
allowances  to  offset  childcare  costs 
against  in-work  benefits,  this  week’s 
budget  is  a serious  attack  on  Britain's 
dependency  culture. 

Yet  welfare-to-work  will  not  by  itself 
achieve  the  goal  Tony  Blair  set  his 
government  He  rightly  insisted  Labour 
would  not  deserve  to  be  re-elected  un- 
less the  incomes  of  the  poor  improved. 
There  are  huge  numbers  of  people  on 
social  security  — the  elderly,  the  per- 
manently disabled,  the  severely  men- 
tally ill  — who  are  unable  to  work. 
Others  want  to  work  but  are  unable  to 
find  jobs.  For  these  people  social  secu- 
rity is  crucial  in  relieving  their  pov- 
erty. Yet  until  their  benefits  are  linked 
to  earnings,  the  already  unacceptable 
gap  between  the  better-off  and  the  poor 
will  only  widen.  Not  only  is  Labour  not 
making  any  change  to  the  benefit  index, 
but  it  is  going  ahead  with  Tory  plans  to 
abolish  two  special  benefits  for  one 
parent  families. 

Labour  is  right  to  want  to  modernise 
the  welfare  state  but  it  must  be  wary  of 
recreating  the  problems  which  Bever- 
idge helped  solve  50  years  ago;  the 
balkanisation  of  social  policy  under 
which  middle-income  people  had  quite 
separate  welfare  programmes  than  the 
poor.  Beveridge  rightly  believed  that 
every  citizen  had  a right  to  protection 
against  the  inequities  of  the  market  and 
unpredictable  disease  and  ill-health. 
Labour’s  challenge  is  to  restore  Bever- 
idge’s collective  approach  in  a deeply 
divided  and  unequal  society. 


When  money  Mars  our  view 

Space  probes  tell  us  about  ourselves  in  more  ways  than  one 


NASA  scientists  — courtesy  of  a robot  I 
spacecraft  and  some  bouncy  landing 
gear  — are  about  to  touch  down  on 
Mars.  They  are  going  because  it  is 
there.  They  are  going  by  proxy  because 
they  have  the  ability  to  do  so.  Most  of 
the  22  missions  to  Mars  in  the  last  35 
years  have  been  failures.  But  they  have 
gone  on  trying:  the  Red  Planet  is  a 
neighbour,  and  must  be  visited.  Accord- 
ing to  some  enigmatic  evidence  from  a 
couple  of  meteorites  dislodged  from 
Mars,  the  planet  may  once  have  been 
occupied.  It  may  still  be  occupied.  So 
the  Pathfinder  mission  has  turned  into 
a search  for  life  on  Mars.  But  origi- 
nally, Scientists  wanted  to  go  to  Mars 
because  it  can  tell  them  a lot  about 
Earth.  Space  research  has  always  really 
been  about  Earth.  The  first  robot  explo- 
ration of  Mars  — at  the  height  of  the 
Cold  War  — was  hampered  by  ferocious 
dust  storms.  The  late  Carl  Sagan  con- 
templated these,  and  drew  the  lesson 
that  became  known  as  Nuclear  Winter: 
a calculation  that  all  out  thermonuclear 
war  could  throw  up  enough  dust  to  blot 
out  the  Sun,  and  shut  down  all  complex 
life  on  earth.  It  was  only  a conjecture, 
but  Eastern  and  Western  politicians 
seized  on  it  gratefully.  So  Mars,  named 
after  the  god  of  war,  played  a little  part 
in  ending  the  Cold  War.  Venus  was 
named  after  the  goddess  of  love,  but  the 
robot  spacecraft  surveys  of  Venus  told 
us  that  there  was  little  to  love.  The 
clouds  rained  boiling  acid  and  the  sur- 
face was  hot  enough  to  melt  lead.  Venus 
became  an  object  lesson  in  a runaway 


greenhouse  effect,  and  once  again,  we 
learned  something  about  Earth  by  look- 
ing outward.  Mars  and  Venus  are  — 
just  like  Earth  — rocky  planets;  why  is 
Earth  habitable,  and  Venus  and  Mars 
not?  What  kind  of  place  was  Earth 
before  life  started?  How  could  we  even 
ask  that  question,  if  we  knew  nothing  of 
Mars  or  Venus?  Of  the  22  missions  to 
Mars,  11  have  been  despatched  by  the 
USSR  or  Russia,  and  the  rest  by  the  US. 
The  combined  nations  of  Europe  have 
yet  to  launch  an  interplanetary  mis- 
sion. Britain's  investment  in  space  has 
been  trifling  and  its  investment  in 
European  co-operation  in  space  has 
often  been  grudging.  British  politicians 
are  fond  of  saying  things  like  “Yes, 
Jeremy,  but  we  who  have  to  live  in  the 
real  world  ...”  But  the  real  world  is 
part  of  a solar  system  which  is  part  of  a 
galaxy  which  is  part  of  a cluster  of 
galaxies  which  are  themselves  a 
smudge  on  a map  of  a huge  and  wonder- 
ful universe.  So  there  should  be  a 
grateful  nod  to  politicians  in  Moscow 
and  Washington  who  have  been  pre- 
pared for  four  decades  to  actually  look 
out  at  the  real  world.  Meanwhile,  back 
in  Britain,  the  new  minister  of  science 
is  contemplating  his  first  real  decision. 
It  is  likely  be  will  close  the  Royal 
Greenwich  Observatory,  the  320-year- 
old  institution  that  can  honestly  Haim 
to  have  started  off  the  business  of 
looking  out  at  the  real  world,  and,  for 
that  matter,  counting  the  seconds  now 
known  as  Universal  Time,  which  are 
ticking  towards  the  millennium. 


Finding  an  Oasis  for  gambling 

Hurry,  there  are  now  only  175  betting  days  to  Christmas 


VISITORS  to  Britain  may  come  here  for 
our  glorious  weather  and  the  tennis  but 
they  are  often  struck  by  our  other 
national  obsession.  How  is  it,  they 
sometimes  ask,  that  you  British  have  a 
shop  in  almost  every  street  exclusively 
dedicated  to  gambling?  Many  of  us  find 
it  hard  to  see  ourselves  as  a nation  of 
inveterate  gamblers.  But  the  evidence 
that  we  will  bet  on  absolutely  anything 
is  impossible  to  deny.  The  outcome  of 
domestic  court  cases  is  almost  the  only 
subject  on  which  Britain’s  bookies  are 
still  prevented  from  relieving  Britain’s 
punters'  of  their  money. 

This  week  there  have  been  two  ripe 
examples  of  the  national  mania.  On 
Wednesday  the  City  was  awash  with 
speculation  about  the  Budget  But  the 
topics  it  was  most  interested  in  were 
not  the  rate  of  this  or  that  tax.  They 
were  the  length  of  Chancellor  Brown’s 
speech  and  the  number  of  sips  of  drink 
that  he  would  take  delivering  it.  In  fact 


the  speech  was  59  minutes  and  45 
seconds,  the  third  shortest  ever,  and  the 
Chancellor  took  a mere  four  sips  of 
mineral  water.  Both  outcomes  took  the 
City  forecasters  who  had  wagered  on 
them  completely  by  surprise.  It  was, 
said  the  bookies  Sporting  Index,  “an 
exceptionally  good  Budget  for  us”. 

Yesterday's  betting  news  was  even 
more  bizarre.  According  to  William 
Hill,  the  odds  against  Oasis  having  the 
Christmas  Number  One  single  have 
been  slashed  from  14-1  to  10-1  on  the 
back  of  their  new  single,  D*You  Know 
What  I Mean,  which  Is  due  for  release 
next  week.  That’s  right  It  may  be  July 
4,  Christmas  may  still  be  almost  half  a 
year  away,  and  the  new  Oasis  single 
will  be  almost  forgotten  when  it  comes, 
but  out  there  are  people  linking  about 
who’s  going  to  have  the  Christmas 
Number  One.  It  makes  you  proud  to  be 
a Brit,  does  it  not?  Sir  Cliff  Richard,  by 
the  way,  is  a tasty  33-1. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Brown  Budget:  readers  file  their  returns 


Pensions:  long-  H*  disawo^lloi^  Green  shoots 

term  thoughts  WaS  llJ  ^nanCeilOl  - were  trampled 


THE  Chancellor’s  abolition 
of  Advance  Corporation 
Tax  credit  has  been  greeted  by 
same  extravagant  maims.  But 
we  should  remind  ourselves  of 
a few  facts. 

The  share  of  profits  allocated 
to  dividends  roughly  doubled 
over  the  1980s  and  continued  to 
rise,  even  during  the  reces- 
sion. The  most  recent  figures 
show  that  dividend  growth 
continues  significantly  to  out- 
strip profit  growth.  This  has 
had  a particularly  damaging 
impact  an  long-term  invest- 
ment in  R&D.  The  ratio  of  divi- 
dends to  R&D  spending  in  the 
UK  Is  135  times  higher  than  in 
Japan.  The  DTI's  seventh 
armnal  R&D  scoreboard  pub- 
lished last  week  showed  that 
the  gap  between  our  R&D  sales 
ratio  and  that  cf  other  indus- 
trialised countries  Is  widening. 

Under-investment  has  long 
been  the  key  weakness  of  the 
UK  economy.  We  will  be  en- 
couraging pension-fimd  trust- 
ees to  examine  their  invest- 
ment strategy  in  response  to 
the  new  Budget  changes.  Pen- 
sion fluids,  above  all  instit- 
utions, ought  to  be  interested 
in  long-term  capital  growth. 
For  firms,  the  key  priority  now 
is  to  respond  to  the  new  Same- 
work  and  take  advantage  cf 
favourable  demand  conditions 
In  invest  in  innovation  and 
new  capacity.  This  can  only  be 
good  for  the  long-term  growth 
rate  and  for  pensioners. 

John  Monks. 

TUC  General  Secretary. 
Congress  House, 

Great  Russell  Street, 

London  WClB  3LS. 

MY  parents  paid  enormous 
taxes  ah  their  working 
lives  because  they  believed  in 
a welfare  state  that  would  look 
after  them  in  their  old  age. 
After  18  years  of  Tory  policies 
they  now  face  losing  their 
home  and  their  savings  as  Alz- 
heimer's dtmaw  and  arthritis 
threaten  their  independence. 
How  dare  William  Hague  de- 
claim the  Brown  Budget  as 
“derisions  today  [to  be]  paid  by 
millions  of  hard-working 
people  many  years  down  the 
line”,  overlooking  his  party’s 
callous  refusal  to  give  a 
thought  to  what  the  elderly 
were  suffering. 

Carol  Green. 

41  Purcell  Road, 

Oxford  OX3  0HB. 

"THE  change  to  the  way  pen- 
I sion  schemes  are  taxed  will 
take  £S  billion  a year  away 
from  future  pensions.  Every 
seven  hours,  Mr  Brown  will  be 
taking  the  amount  which  Rob- 
ert Maxwell  removed  from  the 
Mirror  Group  Pension  Fund. 
Janies  Roberts. 

233  Village  Way, 

Beckenham,  Kent  BR3  3NN. 


In  brief ... 

YOUR  diarist  should  know 
better  than  to  rely  on  the 
Mail  on  Sunday  for  his  stories 
(Diary,  July  3).  I am  happy  to 
assure  him  that  there  have 
been  no  merger  discussions 
between  United  News  & 
Media  and  Granada.  So  he 
can  stop  worrying  about 
Thatcher-Murdoch  Avenue. 
Richard  Saunders. 

United  News  & Media  pic. 

215  Blackfriars  Road. 

London  SE1 9UY. 

IA/HY  3™  foe  short  letters 
VV  always  ' the  most 
interesting? 

(Dr)  John  Davies. 

Busby  Lane, 

Kirby  in  Cleveland. 

N Yorkshire  TS8  7AW, 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters;  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  letters. 


THE  strengthen  big  of  fhff 
pound  in  the  wake  cf: 
Gordon  Brown's ’Budget 
is.  surely  the  greatest  testa- 
ment to  the  failure  of  Kenneth 
Clarke's  chancellorship.  Mr 
Brown,  however,  was  right- 
not  to  slow  consumer  demand 
by  burdening  people  with 
higher  taxes.  What  he  should 

dO  iS  flhflnifrm  the  inflntinn 

target  he  inherited  from  the 
Tories.  j 

The  only  reason  interest 
rates  need  to  rise  is  to  hit  an 
arbitrary  inflation  target 
dreamt  up  by  the  Tories  when 
their  economic  policy  was 
shredded  after  sterling's  ex- 
pulsion from  the  ERM. 

The  Tories  imposed  great 
suffering  on  this  country  in 
pursuit  of  money-supply  and 
exchange-rate  targets;  now  it 
Is  likely  that  Inflation  targets 
could  inflict  further  pain  and 
throw  a cloud  over  Mr 
Brown's  fine  Budget 
Matthew  Bond. 

23  WItley  Court, 

Conun  Street. 

London  WC1N 1HD. 

IN  discussing  Budget  imp- 
lications for  home-owners, 
few  commentators  appear  to 
appreciate  the  low  current 
“consumption”  level  of  hous- 
ing. There  are  approximately 
14  million  owner-occupied 
homes  in  England  and  Wales. 
According  to  the  Land  Regis- 
try, completed  sales  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1997  totalled 
185,557. 

Annually,  this  represents  a 


mere  5.3  per  cent  turnover 
against  the  previous  average 
of  14  to  16  per  cent  In  other 
words  the  national  average 
house  move  used  to  occur 
every  seven  years  and  is  now 
every  185  years. 

This  suggests  that  there  is 
much  less  economic  con- 
fidence about  than  imngfnwri. 
With  the  supply  of  housing  at 
only  a third  of  the  traditional 
norm.  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
why  house  prices  have  risen 
recently.  Increasing  Stamp 
Duty  wfLL  quite  likely  further 
depress  turnover. 

It  would  surely  have  been 
better  to  encourage  more  ac- 
tivity — 1 per  cent  of  an  ex- 
panding cake  would  be  better 
than  a higher  percentage  of  a 
shrinking  one. 

High  levels  of  general  con- 
sumption in  the  economy 
have  much  more  to  do  with 
building-society  and  insur- 
ance-company flotations  than 
the  housing  market. 

Alan  Tayler. 

South  Colwell  Farm, 

Colwell  Lane,  • 

Haywards  Heath  Rffi.7  7SR. 

TO  READ  your  coverage  of 
Labour's  first  Budget  one 
would  imagine  that  Labour 
have  done  something  really 
impressive  for  schools.  They 
haven't  All  they  have  done  is 
to  change  a settlement  for 
schools  from  one  which  was  a 
very  long  way  behind  what 
schools  need  to  one  which  is 
just  a long  way  behind. 
Labour  promised  to  cut 


class  sizes  for  five-,  six-  and 
seven-year-olds.  The  extra 
money  they  have  allocated 
(after  inflation  and  teachers’ 
pay)  win  be  barely  enough  to 
hold  class  sizes  at  this 
autumn's  levels. 

That  Is  a lot  less  than  Brit- 
ain voted  for. 

(Cllr)  Neil  Fawcett 
12  Overmead, 

Abingdon  0X14  5NB. 

THE  Chancellor  said  he 
wanted  taxation  to  be  fair. 
I do  not  consider  it  fair  that  a 
pensioner,  living  in  a rural 
area  without  public  trans- 
port, should  have  to  pay  yet 
more  tax  when  using  her  car 
to  buy  food  or  visit  the  doctor, 
whilst  a rich  person  can  fly 
his  private  aircraft,  causing 
enormous  amounts  of  chemi- 
cal and  noise  pollution,  using 
untaxed  aviation  fori. 

J V Royle. 

18  Torgormack, 

By  Beauly, 

Inverness-shire. 

Eighteen  years  of  cuts  in 
education,  social  secu- 
rity, disability  and  other 
benefits  for  the  poorest  In  the 
land.  Not  a single  one  is 
reversed  in  Labour's  first 
Budget;  there  has  been  not  a 
single  word  of  protest  from 
the  press  or  broadcasters; 

The  poor  may  always  be 
with  us,  but  nobody  else 
seems  to  care  a damn. 

Nik  Wood. 

6 Gore  Road, 

London  E9  7HR. 


T“ONY  Blair’s  green  preach- 
I ing  In  New  York  last  week, 
and  Labour's  claim  that  It 
would  be  “the  greatest  gov- 
eminent  ever”,  are  shown  as 
mere  hot  air  when  it  comes  to 
the  real  politics  of  the  Budget. 
17115  bodes  ill  for  the  new 
Government's  ability  to  de- 
liver solid,  thought-through 
action  on  their  other  vision- 
ary pledges.  They've  blown 
their  credibility. 

Judith  Hanna. 

15  Jansens  Road, 

London  N15  4JU. 

BY  adding  4p  to  the  price  of 
petrol  and  diesel,  Gordon 
Brown  has  imposed  a regres- 
sive tax  that  will,  in  our  car- 
dependent  society,  bring 
about  no  significant  improve- 
ment to  the  problem  of  exces- 
sive car  usage.  A much  more 
equitable  and  effective  mea- 
sure would  have  been  the  in- 
troduction of  fuel  rationing. 
Ration  cards  could  be  graded 
according  to  need — for  exam- 
ple, less  fuel  for  urban 
dwellers,  more  for  those  liv- 
ing in  the  country  and  no 
limit  for  the  genuinely  dis- 
abled. Additionally,  the 
amount  of  fuel  allowed  could 
be  reduced  incrementally 
each  year  to  allow  people 
gradually  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes.  Only  such  radi- 
cal measures  hold  any 
promise  for  revolutionising 
our  car  culture. 

Kevin  R Smith. 

52c  Durham  Street, 

Monifieth,  Angus  DD5  4PD. 


And  a few  helpful  suggestions  to  the  T reasury  on  welfare  and  work 


THE  Budget  measures  for 
I the  "long-term  unem- 
ployed” will  not  help  me  or 
others  who  have  tried  to  in- 
crease their  job  prospects,  un- 
less the  total  time  a person 
has  been  in  receipt  of  an  un- 
employment-related benefit  Is 
considered  in  setting  eligibil- 
ity criteria. 

I have,  received  means- 
tested  benefit  due  to  unem- 
ployment since  1990,  but  have 
on  various  occasions  been 
turned  down  for  schemes  for 
the  “long-term  unemployed'*. 
This  has  been  because  I have 
done  my  best  to  increase  my 
job  prospects  by  going  on 
Training  For  Work  (TFW) 
programmes.  Each  time  I 
commence  in  a TFW  pro- 
gramme, 1 leave  the  unem- 
ployment register;  on  comple- 
tion I start  from  scratch  again 
as  a newly  unemployed  per- 
son. I am  eligible  after  six 
months  once  again  to  take  up 
a training  place,  and  if  I take 
It  up  I leave  the  register,  but  I 
still  have  no  job. 

To  be  counted  as  “long-term 
unemployed”  I have  to  be  on 


the  unemployment  register 
for  over  two  years.  This 
means,  for  an  employer  to  get : 
the  275-per-week  subsidy.  I 
must  do  nothing  but  sit  at 
home  for  two  years. 

David  Blimkett,  please  en- 
sure the  detaQs  erf  the  scheme 
do  not  exdude  thousands  of 
people  like  me  who  are  work- 
ing bard  to  gain  employment. 
Stephen  F White. 

25  Battersea  Road,  Easton, 
Bristol  BS5  6AJ. 

I CONGRATULATE  Gordon 
Brown  on  introducing  the 
windfall  tax,  and  am  dis- 
mayed hear  the  reactions  of 
the  companies  affected.  Every 
single  one  so  far  interviewed 
has  talked  about  the  need  to 
find  the  money  by  cutting  in- 
vestment or  raising  prices  to 
the  consumer.  Not  one  has 
suggested  that  some  reduc- 
tion in  dividend  payments 
might  be  a more  equitable 
way  to  raise  the  money. 

Roger  W Graham. 

16  Cbarteris  Close, 

Penarth, 

Vale  of  Glamorgan  CF64  5RT. 


THIS  Budget  seems' to  have 
been  cleverly  contrived  to 
disguise  just  how  much  extra 
two  pensioners  in  their  seven- 
ties will  have  to  pay.  Agreed, 
we  could  cancel  our  private 
health  insurance;  though  fhis 
has  paid  for  almost  all  our 
medical  expenses  and  has 
saved  the  NHS  time  and 
money  for  years. 

Unfortunately  we  are  also  l 
having  to  pay  for  the  drug  pro- 1 
scribed  for  my  husband  for , 
treatment  of  senile  dementia;  i 
this  has  greatly  Improved  his  •. 
quality  of  life.  Yet  our  local  j 
health  authority  says  it  is  too 
expensive  to  prescribe  on  the  1 
NHS.  The  reduction  in  VAT  j 
on  fuel  will  not  go  far  towards 
the  £l,000-ptus  a year  it  win 
cost  us.  I 

(Dr)  NGS  Fisher. 

27  Third  Avenue, 

Hove,  E Sussex  BN3  2PB. 

AS  a ftmd  that  makes  grants 
to  wnm&i  who  are  study- 
ing to  improve  their  employ- 
ment prospects,  we  receive 
many  letters  from  lone  moth- 
ers finding  it  hard  to  survive 


and  pay  for  college  costs,  fares 
and  childcare.  Could  the  Gov- 
ernment also  consider  the  pro- 
vision of  childcare  support  for 
the  many  lone  mothers  study- 
ing in  preparation  for  entry  to 
the  job  market? 

Louise  A Morris. 
Administrator,  Elizabeth 
Nuffield  Educational  Fund. 

28  Bedford  Square, 

London  WCLB  3EG. 

THERE  are  3.8  million 
people  with  a limiting  long- 
term health  problem  or  dis- 
ability, of  which  l million  are 
on  benefit  but  would  like  to 
work.  Training  for  disabled 
people  should  ensure  that  bar- 
riers many  face  are  removed 
by  providing  adapted  equip- 
ment, accessible  buildings  and 
facilities  and  information  in 
appropriate  formats.  Training 
for  work  must  lead  to  employ- 
ment for  them  and  not  a 
return  to  the  dole  queue  or 
loss  of  benefit 
Richard  Brewster. 

Chief  executive.  Scope. 

12  Park  Crescent, 

London  WIN  4EQ. 


We  don’t  fancy  pigeon  racers 

HOW  long  shall  we  have  to  l natural  world  of  pigeon  rao- 
walt  for  the  pigeon  fancy  hut.  It  leads  to  some  birds 


■ ■wait  for  the  pigeon  fancy 
to  start  blaming  peregrines 
again  for  losses  to  their  lefts 
(Weather  claims  80,000  pigeon 
lives,  July  2)?  The  decision  to 
continue  with  the  Nantes- 
home  race  ♦otic  nc  a number 
of  things  about  the  sport. 

Pigeon  racing  . Is  an  exploi- 
tation and  distortion  (by 
selective  breeding)  of  a natu- 
ral instinct  In  a natural  situ- 
ation, the  homing  instinct 
benefits  the  species.  In  the  un- 


natural world  of  pigeon  rac- 
ing, it  leads  to  some  birds 
foundering:  This  tima  the 
blind  antbiKringm  and  greed, 
of  Some  led  to  the  death  of 
thousands  of  birds.  One  day, 
this  sport  may  be  as  despised 
and  extinct  as  bear  baiting.  I 
can  hear  some  fanciers'  say 
“Cruel?  We  love  our  birds.” 
Just  as  fox  hunters  love  the 
fox,  I imagine. 

E MMaddock.  . 

Osier  Road, 

Oxford  OX3. 


A Country  Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  In  the 
month  of  June,  most  years.  I 
make  an  acrirtontai  but. useful 
crop  of  bay.  Sweating  franti- 
cally, I chase  round  our  pas- 
tur eland  behind  the  fearsome 
flail  machine,  which  is  de- 
signed to  top  the  sealing 
grass  so  that  it  goes  on  grow- 
ing as  fresh  nourishment  for 

the  grazing  flock.  The  cut 
grass  lies  on  -the  surface  and 
If  three  days  of  hot  ■sunshine 
and  a breeze  ensue,  and  you 
remember  to  turn  and  aerate 
the  cut  vegetation  once  or 
twice,  than,  lo  and  behold,  on 
the  fourth  day  you' have  a 
sweet  smelling  load -of  hay 
which  comes  in  useful  later  In 
the  year.  This  June  meteoro- 
logical conditions  did  not  con- 
tribute to  a notably  successfcl 
outcome  to  tills  »wmml  opera- 
tion. I did  the  topping  exer- 
cise and  then  it  rained.  Hot 
baking  sun  did  not  emerge  to 
toast  the  vegetation  Into  hay. 
A week  of  lifting,  turning,  and 
drying  between  showers  did 


gave  us  some  bay  but  at  what 
cost  in  terms  of  the  person- 
power  applied  to  It  I do  not 
like  to  think.  The  damp  condi- 
tions have  also  contributed  to 
early  episodes  of  flystrike.  We 
look  at  every  ewe  and  lamb  at 
the  dawn  patrol  for  here  is 
the  authentic  illustration  of 
the  old  saw  that  a stitch  in 
tune  saves  nine.  Get  to  the 
animal  as  she  shows  the  first 
sign  of  unease  and  you  fore- 
stall  a distressing  problem  of 
massive  flystrike  only  24 
hours  later.  So  vigilance  pays 
off  and  the  flock  look  well. 
We  shall  shortly  have  to  sell 
®°™e  of  the  lady  shepher- 
ds^8 prize  winning  flock  of 
Herd  wicks  so  if  you  are  look- 
ing for  a starter  flock  to  keep 
the  grass  down  in  the  or- 
chard or  add  grace  to  the 
estate,  then  give  us  a bell,  do. 
Ovine  families  released,  of 
course,  only  to  homes  able  to 
provide  Impeccable 
references. 

COUN  LUCKHUR8T 
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Matthew  Nonren 


IN  today’s  penultimate 
instalment  from  the  let- 
ters of  android  MP  Helen 
Brin  ton,  we  return  to  KeT»T 
in  1 990.  xite  then  prospec- 
tive parliamentary  candi- 
date for  Faversham  lias 
returned  from  the  national 
women  candidates’  train- 
ing course.  “I  thought  that 
you  and  the  constituency 
would  be  proud  to  know — 
and  I do  hope  that  you  are 
going  to  tell  themOfnotX 
will) — that  we  are  obtain- 
ing apparently  ‘abnormal’ 
and  ‘crackers’  MP  visits 
and  press  coverage,*’  writes 
Helen  to  a senior  officer  of 
the  local  party.  “I  have 


As  we  sleep,  America 

wakes  up  to  China 


gression  against  the  territory 
it  wants  back  even  more  zeal- 
ously than  Hong  Kong. 
There’s  a school  of  thought  in 
Congress  that  takes  to  fanati- 
cal extremes  the  old  Ameri- 


can missionary  zeal,  and  pro-  on  Tuesday  agitates  the  mis- 
poses  a policy  erf  isolation,  sionary  conscience  of  the 


even  containment,  until 
China  fulfils  a list  of  civilis- 
ing demands. 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

China  really  means,  Cor  the  |MB  — ^ — B _ 
simple  reason  that  every  nQlAI  I M 
tremor  of  retreat  China  ® ® ® ® 

makes  on  the  undertakings 

that  were  so  fulsomely  re-  ■«!« 

•T^assMf  my  mane  on  tne 

onary  conscience  of  the 

lddle  West  It  is  not,  I am  ■■Sil  - — " 

xe.  that  many  Americans  If  g IPflflll  IFWl 
ant  to  lnnsp  off  the  cannons  ■■■Hlvllllliilll 


Middle  West  It  is  not,  I am 
sure,  that  many  Americans 
want  to  loose  off  the  cannons 


“Changing  China”  is  at  the  across  the  Taiwan  Straits, 
heart  of  President  Clinton's  But  Hollywood,  though  far 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


covery  it  recently  began  to 
make. 


me  on  the  eve.  of  the  Han- 


strategy  as  well  Everybody 
in  the  American  debate 
agrees,  with  a hegemonic  cer- 
tainly Beijing  is  bound  to  de- 


from  infallible,  is  seldom 
wrong  four  times  over  about 
the  wellsprings  of  the  Ameri- 
can popular  rnfari.  Although 


dover  that  by  far  the  largest  I test,  thqt  China  must  be  matte  Hong  Rnng  has  no  Dalai 


The  British  Government  consequence  of  Patten’s  disas- 


made  the  right  noises  of  com- 
mitment this  week.  Robin 
Cook  was  speedy  off  the  mark, 
rebuking  the  arrival  of  the 


trous  tenure  was  to  have 


to  conform  to  International 
standards  in  many  fields. 


made ‘Hong  Kong  a human-  Clinton,  however,  embarked 


rights  Issue  In  Washington.  on  a line  of  "compehensive 

There  it  takes  its  place  

among  many  other  China 

issues  that  are  the  subject  of  a To  find  fl  rAfll 

debate,  the  like  of  which  has  1 ° 1'na  3 reai  volce» 

ceased  to  occur  in  Britain  on  Hnnn  knnn’c  final 

any  foreign  question  except  non9  'XOn9  s T,naj 

Europe.  Europeans  are  prone  {eSSOD  from  the 

to  sneer  at  Americans  for  K3®aui  1 ,,un * uvs 

22Zff£$%IE&£Z£i  old  masters  is 

that  she  will  have 

^r«ete^S"3!^S  to  look  elsewhere 

over  China,  within  the  sides.  

If  this  does  nothing  else,  it  engagement”  to  this  end,  and  1 
will  at  least  ensure  that  Mar-  his  administration  remains  i 


mini-tanks.  The  Prime  Minis-  among  many  other  China 
ter  spoke  with  sincerity  the  issues  that  are  the  subject  of  a 


glutinous  words  of  mutual  in-  debate,  the  like  of  which  has 
nevermtfmm I terest  the  Foreign  Office  pre-  ceased  to  occur  in  Britain  on 

I P^We  ^ be  TOtthtog  any  foreign  question  except 

Im  >rmr  ~ clase^  this  “ the  bipartisan  Europe.  Europeans  are  prone 

--.*5“  “min6  months,  promise  both  Tory  and  to  sneer  at  Americans  for 
no  fewer  than  four  block-  Labour  leaders  have  made  to  their  parochialism,  but  the 
^P^eswill  open  Hong  Kong  democrats  and  truth  is  that  Washington  has 
_ A*  "e  united  states  with  human-rights  activists  most  become  the  only  place  in  the 
or  m.  “ider.  threat  from  Beijing.  I West  where  foreign  policy  eo- 
Tlnet.  Such  a critical  mass  of  think  it  adds  up  to  less  than  a gjms  deeply  felt  convictions 
popular  culture,  concerning  row  of  beans  in  the  coffers  erf  on  either  side,  and  often,  as 
a country  which  most  Amer-  JanUne  Matheson  or  the  thou-  over  Chhia,  within  the  sides, 
leans  could  barely  locate  on  sand  other  British  businesses  If  this  does  nothing  else,  it 
tne  map,  is  mystifying  — hut  now  deeply  into  China.  will  at  least  ensure  that  Mar- 

exemplary  for  Hong  Kong.  The  US  obviously  Was  more  tin  Lee,  leader  and  symbol  of 


sense  that  this  is  special  or 
important,  or  that!  should 
feel  good  about  it . . .but 
make  no  mistake,  I should. 
So.  like  it  or  not,  your  PPC  is 
getting  the  best  MP  cover- 
age and  press  coverage  in 
the  country  for  women  can- 
didates.” Waging  a valiant 
war  with  her  own  bashful- 
ness,  and  winning,  Helen 

mo  ves  to  the  training  ses- 
sion on  TV  interviews.  “We 
were  all  asked  how  many 

times  we  had  been  on  the 
box  since  being  selected.” 
she  explains.  “I  had  to  men- 
tion my  six  times.  Honor, 
Fm  afraid,  from  the 
others.”  Surely  not? 


N THE  coming  months. 


the  map,  is  mystifying  — hut 
exemplary  for  Hong  Kong 


T-ama  presently  in  the  frame, 
it  might  be  capaMe.of  enlist- 
ing similar  tidal  passions  if 

things  start  to  go  seriously 
wrong. 

There  are  those  who  scorn 
such  concern.  Does  America 
suffer  from  “enemy  deficit 
syndrome",  a condition  now 


with  ah  my  lave  bands  on  one 
bill  — not  just  HawTswlnd  and 
the  Groundhogs  but  Peter 
Green  too,  can  you  believe  it 
And  you  know  what  they 

called  it?  The  Alternative  Expe- 
rience. .And  1 think  that’s  what 
we  should  call  it  if  we  want  to 
be  truly  where  It’s  at  as  Big 
Ben  strikes  midnight  on  De- 

cember  31  1999  — yup.  the  Mil- 

remediable  only  >y  confer-  Rgl  Littf^inhn  lennium  EXPERIENCE." 

ring  satanie  status  on  the  last  ... ..... J Sure  enough,  Peter  was  aver 

outpost  of  Marxist-Leninism?  " the  moon.  “That's  the  one!”  he 

That  is  part  of  the  diagnosis,  BICE  to  be  back  in  the  said.  “Yeah!  The  Millennium 

and  ts  something  any  US  Ad-  yurt  again.  Glastonbury  Experience!  It’s  so  now.  It's  so 

ministration  must  be  cau-  ■ w was  as  mind-expanding  happening,  it’s  so  totally  good- 
tious  not  to  agitate.  But  if  the  as  ever  (truly  great  rockin'  set  hair  day." 
professed,  concern  for  human  from  Radiohead  — thanx  I’d  be  lying  if  I said  1 wasn't 
rights  in  rsuna  is  to  be  more  guys!)  and  somehow  the  mud  dead  chuffed  to  have  my  own 
than  so  much  fluent  twaddle,  and  the  rain  made  it  incredibly  fide  chosen.  Sorry.  Janet  love! 


something  better  than  passive  moving,  hi  Tact,  the  yurt  moved 
acquiescence  — the  dialogue  an  incredible  four  feet  down 


Havinp  rnaflAii  «■  u T » — — tin  Lee,  leader  and  symbol  of  committed  to  it?  It  pushed  of  endlessly  unabrasive  the  slope  in  the  night  and  I IIKIIUVIICU.  UK  IU11IC  W UC1 

navmg  ceased  to  oe  a Brit-  leverage  but,  which  is  more  Hong  Kong  democracy,  al*  Congress  on  the  over-arching  understanding  — will  be  (bund  myself  lying  on  top  of  Littlejohn  will  be  associated 

““  ttlis  P*80?  1"~  telling,  is  in  the  middle  of  a ready  forgotten  in  Britain,  trade  Issue,  will  help  Belling  required.  Britain  cannot  be  lovely  Labour  arts  supremo,  with  it  — though  rumour  has  it 

not  suffer  from  nnjit-ml nmol  brnKUn,  : j- ..  . « . , t, >.  «?s_i >< *1 ^ 


NICE  to  be  back  in  the  said.  “Yeah!  The  Millennium 
yurt  again.  Glastonbury  Experience!  It's  so  now,  It's  so 
was  as  mind-expanding  happening,  it's  so  totally  good- 
as  ever  (truly  great  rockin'  set  hair  day." 
from  Radiohead  — thanx  I’d  be  lying  tf  I said  1 wasn't 
guys!)  and  somehow  the  mud  dead  chuffed  to  have  my  own 
and  the  rain  made  it  incredibly  fide  chosen.  Sorry.  Janet  love! 
moving,  hi  Tact,  the  yurt  moved  From  now  cm,  whenever  the 
an  Incredible  four  feet  down  Millennium  Experience  is 
the  slope  in  the  night,  and  1 mentioned,  the  name  erf  Bel 


not  suffer  from  post-colonial  ferocious  argument  about 
S??lec.t-  Re-absorbed  by  how  to  use  it  In  Britain, 


China,  jt  now  takes  its  place,  Hong  Kong  is  the  fastest  fed-  For  many  people,  such  a logue  rather  than  the  dec 
alongside  Tibet,  in  that  per-  ing  story  but  in  the  DS,  level  of  US  engagement  is  not  freeze  favoured  by  both  tt 
A^S-4r5®ion’.-irie.  zonQ  °*-  Chiu*  is  the  fastest  growing,  a good  prospect.  They  look  at  Republican  right  and  tt 
American  political  concern.  This  is  not  least  the  legacy  of  what  happened  in  the  Taiwan  Democratic  left  hi  Congress, 
pom  now  on.  Britain  will  former  governor  Patten.  A Straits  last  year,  with  the  be-  In  this  argument,  Hon 
torget  Hong  Kong,  even  as  China-loving  DS  business-  ginnings  of  a US  naval  mobfli-  Kong  has  become  the  conspi 
Washington  deepens  the  dis-  man,  scowling  bitterly,  told  sation  to  forestall  China’s  ag-  uous  litmus-test  of  wh< 


retains  an  audience  on  the 
global  airwaves. 


into  the  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation, and  believes  in  dia- 


For  many  people,  such  a logue  rather  than  the  deep  fined  to  China  commerce  and 


level  of  US  engagement  is  not  freeze  favoured  by  both  the 
a good  prospect.  They  look  at  Republican  right  and  the 


AN  anonymous  em- 
ployee ofbookmak- 
ing  chain  Coral's 
calls  to  invite  Diary  fore- 
caster Steptoe  to  the  open- 
ing of  a new  shop  in  Dagen- 
ham today.  Channel  4 
Racing’s  Derek  Thompson, 
he  adds,  will  be  there  too. 
Alas,  the  dog  is  on  holiday, 
in  west  Wales,  and  sends  his 
apologies.  As  for  TV’s 
Thommo  (45),  a call  to  his 
premium-rate  phone  line 
finds  the  Channel  4 Racing 
man  on  his  old  form,  his  two 
sure  things  at  Yarmouth — 
both  hot  favourites — com- 
ing in  second.  No  wonder 
Coral's  are  so  fond  of  him. 

SANE  and  rational 
Paul  Johnson  sizzles 
in  the  Spectator  once 
again  with  another  thought- 
fill  piece  about  the  Guard- 
ian and  his  churchwarden 
chum  Jonathan  Aitken.  “It 
is  worth  remembering.” 
writes  the  sage,  “that  all 
Aitken  did  was  to  lose  a libel 
action.  He  fought  a good 
fight.”  A good  fight,  yes, 
and  a clean  one  too.  We 
hang  our  heads  in  shame, 
lifting  them  only  to  read  a 
Times  piece  by  Paul's 
saintly  wife  Marigold  about 
how,  at  60.  she  Is  training  to 

become  a counsellor.  “Al- 
most any  background  can 
be  both  usefol  and  irrele- 
vant . . .’’Who  can  say 
where  four  decades  with 
Paul  fits  into  that? 

Enthusiasm  for  New 

Labour  reaches an 
alarming  pitch  in  Liv- 
erpool. where  Sam  Semoff. 
secretary  of  the  Granby 
Labour  Party,  has  written 
to  members.  “There  will 
not  beany  attempt  to  holda 
meeting  in  July,”  he  begins. 
“Within  the  last  two  years 
the  Ward  has  had  one  quor- 
ate meeting  and  this  in- 
cludes attempts  over  the 
last  six  consecutive  months 
to  hold  an  AGM.  Atten- 
dance has  averaged  about 
two  people  per  meeting,”  he 
goes  on,  “not  Including 
councillors  who  have  on  oc- 
casion outnumbered 
members.” 

IN  these  days  of  relentless 
pressure  on  police  bud- 
gets, Police  magazine 
reports  that  a certain  Ser- 
geant Pringle  of  the  Motor 
Patrol  in  Alnwick.  North- 
umbria, has  set  a fine  exam- 
ple of  ingenious  cost-cut- 
ting.  The  sarge,  a big  man, 
has  written  to  the  supplies . 
section  with  an  artftil  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  long 
waits  for  outslzed  gar- 
ments. “Past  experience  has 
left  me  somewhat  cynical, 
and  I decided  it  would  be 
quicker  to  lose  two  and  a 

half  stone,  and  order  an  XL 
protective  vest,  than  wait 

for  the  delivery  of  a vest,” 
explained  the  sarge.  “Hav-  J 

Ing  achieved  this  goal,  I now  i 

ask  to  be  issued  with  an  XL  i 
vest.  I would  also  request  a j 

requisition  for  an  Issue  of 
two  smaller  pairs  of  trou-  1 

sers,  two  smaller  Nato  1 

sweaters,  a smaller 
tunic ...”  ! 


relied  on  to  rise  above  a bleat, 
her  concerns  now  being  con- 


Mark  Fisher  — sorry  Mark! 
But  more  on  Glastonbury  later. 
Talk  about  bitting  the 


therefore,  in  the  clinch,  ap-  ground  running!  It’s  been  go. 
peasement.  To  find  a real  go.  go  ever  since  last  week. 


nnocratic  left  in  Congress.  voice.  Hong  Kong’s  final  les- 
In  this  argument,  Hong  son  from  the  old  masters  is 


when  Peter  (Mandelson)  ap- 


there'll  soon  be  one  further 
name-change.  Apparently 
Peter  asked  Tony  whether  he 
didn't  think  that  The  Mandel- 
son Experience  has  a nice,  for- 
ward-looking ring  to  it,  a name 


Kong  has  become  the  conspic- 
uous litmus-test  of  what 


that  she  win  have  to  look 
elsewhere. 
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Watching  the  parade 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


THE  young  woman 
has  been  talking 
about  Drumcree  for 
about  20  minutes 
when  »Ha  gauges  for 
breath.  She  hitches  her  baby 
from  one  hip  to  the  other, 
looks  shy  for  a moment,  and 
asks  the  inevitable  question, 
“So,  er,  what  d’yous  all  think 
about  this  over  in  England, 
then?” 

I’ve  yet  to  interview  a na- 
tionalist In  Northern  Ireland 
for  more  than  five  minutes 
without  being  asked  this  ques- 
tion. And  as  we  gaze  down  the 
Garuaghy  Road  through  the 
evening  rain,  at  the  hundreds 
of  people  out  waving  placards 
and  banners,  the  answer  feels 
as  limp  as  ever.  But  she  nods, 
unsurprised,  and  smiles.  “Aye, 
that’s  what  my  friends  over 
foere  say.  They  just  don’t 
really  get  it.  do  theyr 
If  there  is  we  piece  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  conflict 
above  all  which  confirms 
mainland  bafflement,  it's  the 
gummer  nfflrfilnff  snawm.  For 
the  best  part  of  the  year  there 
are  talks,  ami  there  might  be 
bombs  aid  shootings  too,  but 
foe  problem  and  its  progress 
itwbA  sense  of  stats.  And  then, 
come  July,  no  matter  how  Its 
going,  the  whole  damned  thing 
goes  mud.  Out  come  those 
ftmny  in  fancy  dress  for  a 

bit  of  a 'march,  everycaie  else 
goes  crazy,  and  before  you 
know  it  there's  another  bomb- 
scare  at  Euston  and  you're 
stuck  in  BJetchley  for  two 
hours.  What  Is  their  problem? 

Standing  somewhere  like 
Btetchiey  station,  then,  you 


AT  the  Oak  Hill  fu- 
neral home  in  San 

Jos£,  California, 
$20.000-worth  of  damage 
has  been  caused  when  the 
cremation,  of  a 21-stone  man 
went  out  of  control.  Fire- 
men blame  “the  bufid-up  off 
thts  from  the  body”.  Death, 
it  seems,  is  no  protection  at 
all  against  the  threat  of 
high  cholesterol. 


KS 

Ljuspsr 


might  well  he  inclined  to  see 
the  tensions  over  this  Sunday's 
Drumcree  march,  in  Porta- 
down  as  a mystifying  nui- 
sance. Why  not  just  let  the  Or- 
ange Order  stick  cm  their 
bowler  hats  and  march,  and  be 
done  with  it?  Can’t  the  Catho- 
lics on  the  Garuaghy  Road  live 
with  it  fra:  one  day  in  the  year? 

gifting  in  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Office,  Mb  Mowlam  might 
fed  tempted  to  agree.  She  saw 
foe  beatings  and  road  blocks 
mrwi  ugly  fftww-iR  which  last 
year’s  aborted  attempt  to  block 
foe  march  sparked;  and  she 
has  beard  of  Orange  plans  to 
repeat  foe  mayhem  again  if 
necessary.  She  has  beard  a loy- 
alist splinter  group  threaten  to 

carry  out  killings  if  it  is 
blocked  again  this  year;  she 
has  heard  foe  US  business  en- 
voy in  Ulster  this  week,  warn- 
ing, with  that  cold  menace 
which  big  money  commands. 
that  violence  this  Sunday  will 
jeopardise  economic  invest- 


jnst  tradition  — that's  alL"  Her 
shopping  is  slowed  down  by 
the  crowds  out  stocking  up  on 
provisions;  everyone  here  Is 
expecting  trouble,  and  few 
Imagine  shops  will  be  open 
come  Monday.  Her  way  borne, 
down  roads  strewn  with  red. : 
white  and  blue  bunting,  wifi,  be  1 
delayed  by  RUC  and  Army 
checkpoints.  Is  it  worth  the 
bother?  “Och.  yes!  We  couldn't 
not  march  down  that  route.  It's 
tradition.” 

There  Is  only  so  much  wide- 
eyed.  disingenuous  talk  you 
can  take,  and  some  sort  of  real- 
ity promptly  returns  as  soon  as 
you  actually  witness  an  Or- 
ange march  through  a Catholic 
i area.  There  can  be  few  spec- 
tacles on  earth  less  festive  or 
non-political;  they  are  grim- 
faced  affairs,  bristling  with 
hostility.  Sinn  Fein  complain 
of  their  “triumphalism",  a 
word  which  sounds  like  propa- 
ganda until  you  watch  a pa- 
rade go  by.  and  then  you  see 


runs  less  than  half  a mDe  from 
the  small  church  where  last 
year’s  conflict  exploded,  and 
has  became  — like  so  many 
spots  In  Northern  Ireland  — a 
political  symbol  wildly  out  erf 
keeping  with  its  humble  as- 
pect There  are  countless  Cath- 
olic areas  across  Northern  Ire- 
land facing  the  annual 
flashpoint  of  loyalist  marches 
this  summer,  and  yet  because 
of  last  year’s  debacle,  it  is  now 
the  place  where  the  new  gov- 
ernment must  demonstrate  its 
policy  for  the  province. 

As  political  symbolism  goes, 
the  decision  last  summer  to 
allow  the  march  through,  after 
days  of  threats  and  violence,  is  , 
as  good  a metaphor  for  Major's 
Ulster  policy  as  you'll  get: 
when  push  came  to  shove,  so 
to  speak,  the  Unionists  had  to 
be  appeased.  For  Mo  Mowlam, 
this  is  the  moment  to  make  it 
dear  that  rituals  designed  oily 
to  provoke  can  no  longer  be 
pawed  off  as  ‘ ’traditions",  and 


There  is  only  so  much  wide-eyed,  disingenuous  talk  you  can 
take,  and  some  sort  of  reality  returns  as  soon  as  you  actually 
witness  an  Orange  march  through  a Catholic  area 


ment  And,  of  course,  she  will 
have  beard  Portadown’s 
loyalists. 

“It's  only  a church  parade  — 
a ripHcrttm  parade.  It's  got 
nnfhing  to  do  with  politics  at 
aE."  A shop  assistant,  daugh- 
ter of  an  Orangeman,  just  can- 
not see  foe  problem.  Like 
every  loyalist  l speak  to  hi 
Portadown,  a pretty,  mostly 
Protestant  and  feifiy  prosper- 
ous little  town,  she  affects  be- 
wilderment at  Cathdic  objec- 
tions. “Why  should  we  stop 
doing  things,  that  are  our  his- 1 
tory?  It’s  our  tradition-  It’s  ID® 
Christmas.” 

Another  Protestant,  who 
“wasn't  brought  up  bitter", 
thinks  “If  they  come  into  our 
country  and  they  want  to  live 
here,  well  then  they  have  to 
put  up  with  our  traditions.  It's 


what  thay  mean.  And,  after  all, 
that's  the  point. 

And  that  is  why  the  protests 
of  the  residents  down  on  the 
i Garuaghy  Road  are  not  all  en- 
: tireiy  ingenuous  either.  Moth- 
ers complain  that  their  kids 
cannot  play  In  the  park  if  the 
march  goes  ahead;  this  is 
clearly  true,  but  not  the  point, 
and  certainly  not  the  motive 
which  has  brought  hundreds 
out  to  meetings  and  pickets  on 
wet  nights  all  week.  The  point 
is  about  the  political  symbol- 
ism Of  loyalists  Wtaryhtog  in 
Orange  glory  within  yards  of 
Catholic  homes,  ushered 
through  by  massed  ranks  erf 
the  RUC  and  the  British  army. 

The  Garuaghy  Road  is  a 
wide,  tricdkmr-lined  thorough- 
fere  through  some  of  the  blea- 
kest Hm  icing  in  Portadown.  It , 


that  marching  through  Catho- 
lic areas  is  a "historic  right" 
which  the  loyalist  community, 
in  the  interests  of  a more 
peaceful  future,  can  no  longer 
exercise.  It  is  also  the  moment 
to  demonstrate  that,  if  the  deci- 
; sion  to  re-route  the  march  is 
made,  the  RUCs  mmrt  cannot  j 
be  changed  by  a few  good  kick- 1 
mgs  and  some  brotherly  ap- 
peals to  loyalty. 

“Ah  well,  there’ll  be  a blood 
bath  either  way,"  Protestants 
in  town  promise,  “im  be 
world  war  three,  whatever 
they  do,"  confirm  grey-faced 
Garuaghy  Road  residents,  as 
they,  spill  out  of  smokey  meet- 
ings. Fatalism  in  Portadown 
has  become  a kind  of  common 
faith:  violence  is  predicted 
with  at  best  resignation,  at 
worst  a sly  relish.  Every  news 


bulletin  headlines  with  Drum- 
cree,  and  reports  that  “talks 
are  Intensifying”.  As  tension 
builds,  and  the  town  awaits  a 
decision,  a newspaper  office  in 
Belfast  gets  petrol-bombed; 
people  shrug,  point  to  the  cal- 
endar. and  say,  well,  it  is  July. 

The  marching  season  is  a 
flxpd  point  in  the  life  of  North- 
ern Ireland.  It  Is  held  dear  by 
both  communities.  To  some 
people  on  the  mainland,  foe 
spectacle  cf  a working  class 
culture  exercised  by  some- 
thing more  powerful  than  the 
thought  of  bow  to  pay  next 
month’s  Sky  TV  installment 
may  be  a weird  and  troubling 
th  ing,  but  the  people  of  Ulster 
are,  reasonably,  proud  of  it 

The  insanity  of  it  is  the  as- 
sumption — endorsed  by  the 
mess  of  Drumcree  last  year  — 
that  it  must  always  bring  vio- 
lence. One  woman  predicts 
carnage  — "but  when  it’s  all 
over,”  she  chuckles,  “the  town 
goes  back  to  being  friendly  as 
ever.” 

So  what  happens  on  Sunday 
is  not  just  about  Drumcree.  It 1 
Is  about  bringing  an  end  to  a 
“tradition”  guaranteed  to  ex- 
plode whatever  progress  the 
peace  process  has  made  each 
year.  It  is  about  both  commu- 
nities demonstrating  that  their 
attachment  to  marches  is  le- 
gitimate; that  foe  loyalists  can 
stiD  take  pride  in  theirs  when 
they  don't  involve  insulting 
Catholics  an  their  doorsteps, 
and  that  nationalists  mean  it 
when  they  say  they  respect  Or- 
ange culture.  It  is  about  replac- 
ing the  unhelpful  absurdity  of 
annual  ’’last  minute  crisis 
talks”,  as  if  no  one  knew  the 
marfth  was  wnBing,  with  a pre- 
cedent which  puts  peaceful 
streets  above  rlaims  to  this  tra- 
ditional route  of  that. 

“If  we  lose  Drumcree,  we 
lose  Northern  Ireland,”  Protes- 
tants in  Portadown  keep 
repeating-  Nothing  in  North- 
ern Ireland  is  ever  that  simple. 
But  if  they  “win”  Drumcree, 
this  particular  scab  in  the 
province's  scars  will  keep  cm 
bleeding. 


pointed  me  Youth  Organiser  for  the  2ist  century  and 
for  the  Millennium  Dome,  beyond. 


“We’ve  got  to  get  youth  on  our 
side.  Bel  — and  you’re  the  one 


Which  brings  me  back  to 
Glastonbury.  Tony  has  made  It 


who’s  going  to  do  it  for  us,"  be  { clear  he  wants  the  young  in- 


said.  “After  all,  wasn’t  it  you 
who  went  to  Woodstock?” 

“No."  I explained,  “but  I 
beard  the  album.” 

At  our  inaugural  meeting. 
Peter  said  our  first  task  was  to 
think  of  a better  name  than 
just  boring  old  “Dome".  "We've 
got  Cameron  Mackintosh  put- 


voh  ed  in  bis  government  from 
the  word  go.  Last  week  he 
asked  Euan’s  permission  be- 
fore giving  the  green  light  to 
the  Millennium  Experience, 
and  brought  a little  girl  from 
Northern  Ireland  into  the 
Peace  Process,  and  the  week 
before  Euan  also  gave  him  the 


ting  on  a brand  new  revival  of  go-ahead  for  his  anti-pollution 
Jesus  Christ  Superstar,  we’ve  measures.  Nuff  said! 


got  Tom  Jones  as  Jesus  and 
Cilia  Black  as  Maiy  Magdalen, 
we’ve  got  Richard  Rogers’s  fab- 
ulous, very*  fifties -stroke-sixties 
design  for  the  building  itself. 
Now  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  think 
of  a very  up-to-the-minute, 
really  happening  name  for  the 
event  — any  ideas,  guys?" 

“The  MDlennium^GoGo?" 
suggested  David  Jacobs,  who’s  . 


AT  THE  moment  he’s 
casting  round  for  a 
bright  and  resourceful 
10-year-old  to  be  Minister  for 
Children,  and  by  foe  turn  of 
the  century’  a minimum  25  per 
cent  of  government  decisions 
on  tax  and  welfare  will  be 
taken  by  key  officials  in  the  7- 
12  age  group.  Which  is  why 


overseeing  the  music  side  of  Mark  Fisher,  myself;  Harriet 
things.  "In  my  day.  that  used  to  Harman  (who,  as  Harriet  Har- 


suggest  something  terribly 
jazzy.” 

“Nah!”  chipped  in  Janet 
Street-Porter.  “Get  a life, 
granddad.  That’s  dead  square. 
We  should  call  it  TFI  Millen- 
nium. or  better  stifl,  if  you 
wannabe  really  in,  man.  DEF  n 
Millennium  after  my  mould- 


many  once  toured  with  Stee- 
leye  Span  in  the  early  seven- 
ties;, Jack  Straw  and  Alistair 
Darling  set  off  on  a fact-finding 
mission  to  Glastonbury.  We 
were  determined  to  find  out 
what  the  young  are  really 
flunking  — and  to  let  them 
know  they’re  this  govem- 


breakm'  show,  anyone  see  tt?  I meats  number-one  priority  — 


Fuckin’  grooverama,  it  was." 
At  the  bead  of  the  table  Peter 


so  hang  loose,  guys  *n’  gals! 
Mark  Fisher  looked  really 


looked  uncertain.  “Alan,  any  great  in  his  Julie  Driscoll-style 
ideas?”  he  said,  turning  for  ad-  afro-wig  as  John  Peel  intro- 
vice  to  New  Labour's  specialist  duced  him  on  the  main  festival 
in  future  trends.  stage.  With  a very  modest  light- 

“Greetings,  pop  pickers.”  show  (strobe,  bubble-lamp)  he 
replied  leading  DJ  and  trend-  outlined  the  Governments  atti- 


setter  par  excellence  Alan  Free- 
man. “Howsabout  the  Millen- 


tude  to  European  Monetary 
Union,  all  to  a light  hacking 


nium  Roadshow  — that's  got  a 1 from  Jack  Straw  on  castanets. 


happening-type  feel  about  it 
dontcha  think  — not  aril  AD 
right,  Pete,  me  old  mate?  Right! 
Stay  bright1  This  is  your  old 
mate  Fluff  sayin’  tara  for  now! 
Ta-raT 

“Thanks  for  that  valuable 
contribution.  Alan."  Peter  con- 
cluded, “but  I'm  not  sure  we’ve 
quite  cracked  it  yet  Over  to 
you,  Bel!” 

“Thanx,  Peter.”  I said.  “You 
know,  I went  to  a truly  brill 
concert  in  Norwich  last  night 


He  then  introduced  Alistair 
Darting,  who  drew  roars  of  ap- 
proval from  the  crowd  as  lead 
singer  of  The  Bootleg  Nina  and 
Frederick.  Then  I sat  bade  in 
foe  yurt  and  listened  to  Skunk, 
Fathead,  Wimp  and  Scumbag 
for  what  seemed  like  years. 
“Hey  guys.1"  I said  to  them, 
“but  shouldn’t  we  be  listening 
to  foe  bands?”  So  we  stopped 
talking  and  just  listened.  Talk 
about  terrific  vibes!  Yup  — 
we’re  all  young  under  Tony! 


HEY  GOOD 

LOOKIN’! 

REMEMBER  when  you 

first  came  into  our 
lives.  Your  character 

and  charm  was  obvious 

from  the  sun-  WeU 
love  you  forever.  Be* 

Wishes  ’ 

Frank,  Jo® 

James,  Ted,  n 
& Don  the  Landlord. 
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Robert  Mitchum  and  James  Stewart:  an  appreciation  by  Derek  Malcolm 


Long  slow  fade  to  an  era 


The  death  on 

successive  days  of 
Robert  Mitchum 
and  James  Stewart, 
two  great  stars  of 
Hollywood's  more  glorious 
decades,  looks  to  me  like  the 
end  of  an  era.  Those  who  say 
that  departures  In  the  movie 
business  invariably  go  in 
threes  tremblingly  await 
Father  Time's  next 
candidate. 

Mitchum  and  Stewart 
couldn't  have  been  more  dif- 
ferent in  their  screen  perso- 


nas — the  former,  a hand- 
some man  with  the  sexiest 
eyes  in  the  business  who  al- 
ways suggested  some  sort  of 
wickedness  was  behind 
them:  the  latter,  an  attrac- 
tively shambling  figure  who 
looked  as  if  he  would  make  a 
good,  obedient  husband. 

In  many  ways  they  repre- 
sented the  two  sides  of  the 
American  character,  macho 
and  vulnerably  human.  Both 
were  much  better  actors  than 
most  people  once  thought, 
capable  of  giving  great  per- 


formances — Mitchum  as  the 
evil  preacher  In  Night  Of  The 
Hunter,  Charles  Laughton's 
only  film  as  director,  and 
Stewart  in  classics  as  totally 
different  as  Cukor's  The  Phil- 
adelphia Story  and  Hitch- 
cock's Vertigo. 

Both  too  were  much  loved 
by  their  public.  Mitchum  for 
his  wonderful  line  in  self-dep- 
recation. Stewart  because  he 
seemed,  more  than  any  other 
Hollywood  star,  like  your 
nice,  ordinary  neighbour. 
And  their  fans  were  not  just 
the  68  per  cent  of  regular 
filmgoers  under  age  24  as 
now;  but  absolutely  every- 
body of  whatever  age.  It’s  a 
terrible  cliche,  but  we  really 
will  not  see  their  like  again. 

How  could  we  when  almost 
all  Hollywood  can  think  of 
nowadays  is  car  crashes, 
explosions  and  gigantic 
special  effects?  How  could  a 
Stewart  or  a Mitchum  sur- 
vive today?  Pretty  well,  per- 
haps. But  they’d  hate  it,  like 
Jack  Nicholson  does  as  he  re- 
fuses one  hopeless  script 
after  another  or  asks  Tor  ever 
huger  gums  of  money  to 
make  something  he  despises. 

Having  met  both  Mitchum 
and  Stewart.  I can  say  that 
each  was  charming,  with  the 
proviso  that  Mitchum  had  to 
be  sober  to  qualify  for  that 
description.  I once  wrote  a 
monograph  about  Mitchum 
and  presented  him  with  it 
just  before  a Guardian  Lec- 
ture at  the  National  Film 
Theatre. 

"Do  I have  to  read  it?”,  he 
said.  "No”.  I replied.  “Just 
sign  the  bloody  thing  and 
give  It  back".  He  laughed  at 
that  and  then  admitted  that 
he  was  very  nervous  about 
going  on  stage  “because,  if 
you  ask  me  about  my  movies, 
you  won't  get  much  since  I’ve 


Dame  Sylvia  Crowe 


Lady  of  the  landscape 


WHEN  a national 
newspaper  showed 
a striking  photo- 
graph or  a lake- 
shore.  captioned  "In  a winter 
wonderland",  there  was  a 
credit  for  the  photographer 
and  journalist  but  no  mention 
of  the  landscape  architect 
who  modelled  that  evocative 
setting,  the  reservoir  at  Rut- 
land Water.  It  was  Dame 
Sylvia  Crowe,  who  has  died 
aged  95.  Up  to  a point,  she 
would  have  enjoyed  that  ano- 
nymity . but  she  might  have 
remarked  that  her  profession 
deserved  some  credit  too. 

She  was.  indeed,  the  great 
doer  of  her  generation  of  land- 
scape architects,  who  Found 
themselves  in  the  1950s  chal- 
lenged by  opportunities  aris- 
ing from  post-war  redevelop- 
ment. "The  object  of  my  work 
and  writing."  she  wrote,  "is 
to  reconcile  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  men  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  natural  order  and 
to  create  beauty  out  of  the  fu- 
sion of  the  human  spirit  and 


the  workings  of  nature.  I try 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each 
landscape  and  to  express  its 
individual  character." 

Guided  by  these  ideals. 
Sylvia  Crowe  produced  land- 
scape masterplans  for  new 
towns  iHarlow  and  Basildon 
in  Essex  from  1948;  Washing- 
ton. Co  Durham,  and  War- 
rington. Lancashire,  in  1957), 
landscapes  for  new  reservoirs 
(including  Bewl  Bridge  and 
Bough  Beach  in  Kent,  Rut- 
land Water  and  Wimble  bad  in 
Devon,  all  in  the  1970s),  set- 
tings Tor  power  stations  and 
hospitals,  coastal  reclamation 
schemes  and  roadworks.  She 
laid  out  grounds  and  gardens 
Tor  educational  establish- 
ments. including  University 
College  and  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  and  commercial 
offices  such  as  the  Cement  & 
Concrete  Association 
Research  Station,  and  the 
Scottish  Widows’  Fund  and 
Life  Assurance  offices  in 
Edinburgh. 

She  also  believed  in  spread- 


ing her  ideas  by  writing.  She 
backed  up  numerous  articles 
with  several  books  in  her 
fresh  precise  style  — Tomor- 
row's Landscape  (1956);  Gar- 
den Design  (1958);  The  Land- 
scape of  Power  (1958);  The 
Landscape  of  Roads  (1960); 
Space  for  Living,  editor. 
(1961);  Shaping  Tomorrow’s 
Landscape  (1964):  and  For- 
estry In  the  Landscape  (1966). 

This  last,  immensely  influ- 
ential, slim  book  followed  her 
appointment  in  1964  as  the 
first  landscape  consultant  to 
the  Forestry  Commission,  a 
post  she  held  for  13  years.  In 
it  she  displayed  that  she  was 
as  sensitive  to  her  human  mi- 
lieu as 'to  the  natural.  She 
won  the  whole  organisation 
over  to  her  plans  with  her  In- 
fectious smile  and  lucid 
exposition. 

In  the  early  1980s  every  For- 
ester in  the  land,  from  those 
felling  stands  of  conifers  on 
remote  moorlands  to  senior 
directors  of  the  commission 
in  London,  would  quote  her 


Sylvia  Crowe  . . . Teaching  students  to  look  at  the  shape  of  woods  on  the  h»n« 


ALLAN  REEVEL 


Jackdaw 


Mad  Max 


MAX  was  a stray  who  turned 
up  on  Pete's  doorstep  three 
years  ago  in  the  middle  of  a 
stormy  night.  The  pair  have 
been  inseparable  ever  since 
— so  much  so  that  the  Alsa- 
tian-Collie  cross  would 
wimper  at  the  waterside 
every  time  Pete  went  out  for  a 
surf.  But  now  he  has  his  own 
luminous  yellow  doggy  wet- 
suit and  specially  adapted 
board,  so  he  can  join  his  mas- 
ter on  the  waves,  usually 
catching  longer  rides  than 
most  experienced  surfers. 
Four  legs  are  definitely  bet- 
ter than  two  when  you  are 
trying  to  keep  your  balance. 
All  Pete  has  to  do  is  put  the 


board  on  the  water  and  Max 
runs  into  the  shallows  with 
tail  wagging  and  jumps  on. 
Pete  pushes  him  out  to  the 
lone  up.  sets  the  board  up  in 
position,  waits  for  the  right 
wave,  gives  him  a shove  off 
and  Max  surfs  the  wave  all 
the  way  back  to  the  beach. 
Apparently  he's  getting 
really  quite  good  at  trimming 
the  board  to  stay  with  the 

section. 

ilfax  the  surfing  dog.  in  Wind- 
surfing magazine  Boards. 


Hey,  teacher 


TO  all  present  and  future 
practitioners  of  the  craft 
This  page  reflects  a neces- 
sary message  for  those  of  you 
seeking  a teacher.  1 ask  that 
you  please  TAKE  HEED! 
There  are  hypocrites  in  all 
religions  and  unfortunately, 
Wjcca  is  no  exception.  Pro- 
tect yourself!  When  seeking  a 
teacher,  ask  yourself  these 
questions; 

1.  Is  this  person  controlling, 
manipulative,  selfish, 

egotistical? 

2.  Is  this  person  constantly 
secretive,  making  you  "pull” 
information  from  them? 


3.  Is  this  person  supportive  of 
your  own  spiritual  growth  or 
do  they  try  to  keep  you  "less 
than?" 

4.  Does  this  person  claim  to 
be  a friend,  but  act  otherwise? 

5.  Do  you  feel  your  energy 
being  depleted  after  spending 
time  with  this  person? 

6.  Does  this  person  use  their 
abilities  to  instill  fear  in  you? 

7.  Is  this  person  usually  avail- 
able when  you  need  them? 

8.  Does  this  person  con- 
stantly demean  you  or  "test” 
you  as  a supposed  measure  of 
your  progress? 

9.  Is  this  person  genuinely  in- 
terested in  your  well-being, 
or  are  you  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  themselves,  ie  a means 
to  a higher  degree? 

10.  Does  this  person  claim  to 
be  a high  priest/ess  but  have 
no  proof  of  training,  group 
experience,  or  lineage?  (Their 
status  may  be  all  in  their 
mind). 

11.  Does  this  person  ask  you 
to  give  up  possessions  Or 
people? 

12.  Is  this  a person  you  desire 
to  link  with,  possibly  for  a 
lifetime? 

13.  Above  all  does  this  per- 
son appear,  through  their 


never  seen  most  of  them.  Be- 
sides, will  anyone  remember 
me?” 

He  got  a standing  ovation 

and  was  so  pleased  that  he 
treated  us  to  one  and  a half 
hours  of  expert  mimicry  of 
the  stars  and  directors  be 
had  come  across.  The  last  im- 
itation. believe  it  or  not,  was 
of  Joan  Collins.  Which  is  why 
I now  laugh  whenever  I see 
her. 

Stewart  was  not  that  enter- 
taining when  you  met  him, 
and  woe  betide  a representa- 
tive of  the  Guardian  if  he 
opened  his  mouth  politically. 
His  views  were  slightly  to  the 


happily  married  for  41  years, 
and  never  the  same  man 
after -his  wife  died,  Stewart 
wasn’t  always  a good  boy. 
Dietrich  was  one  of  the  many 
pretty  formidable  belles  he 
had  liaisons  with  before  he 
got  his  reputation  as  the 
cleanest  guy  around  Holly- 
wood. It  was  Destry  Rides 
Again  which  did  it.  and 
there  were  associations  with 
T-an*  Turner,  Ginger  Rogers, 
Olivia  de  HaviBand,  Marga- 
ret Sulla  van  and  Alice  Faye 
too. 

Stewart’s  reputation  as  a 
nice  guy  was  made  chiefly  by 
all  those  cherishable  Frank 


Their  fans  were  everybody  of  whatever 
age.  It’s  a terrible  cliche,  but  we  really 
will  not  see  their  like  again.  How  could 
we  when  almost  all  Hollywood  can  think 
of  nowadays  is  car  crashes,  explosions 
and  gigantic  special  effects? 


right  of  Genghis  Khan.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  Hans- 
Jurgen  Syberberg.  the  eccen- 
tric German  film-maker, 
once  asked  Mm  at  his  front 
door  to  play  Hitler.  Appar- 
enty.  Stewart  graciously  de- 
clined. since  he  was  a charm- 
ing man  in  other  respects. 

Like  Mitchum,  he  hated  all 
the  celebrity  stuff.  But  he 
was  not  irritated,  as  was  Mit- 
chum, by  being  constantly 
mistaken  for  somebody  else. 
In  Mltchum's  case,  it  was 
Kirk  Douglas  and  he  told  me 
that  he  used  to  reply  to  the 
“Hello.  Kirk"  cries  in  the 
street  by  saying:  "No.  I'm 
Marlene  Dietrich  in  drag". 

Incidentally,  though  very 


Capra  Aims  like  You  Can’t 
Take  It  With  You  and  It's  A 
Wonderful  Life.  And,  of 
course,  with  Harvey,  perhaps 
the  most  popular  part  he 
ever  played,  talking  to  that 
awfdl  imaginary  rabbit  in  a 
way  which  prompted  a fel- 
low star  to  say  that  he  was 
born  for  sentimental 
monologues. 

But  he  tried,  and  suc- 
ceeded, in  toughing  up  his 
image  with  a wonderful 
series  of  Anthony  Mann 
Westerns,  which  stretched 
from  Winchester  73,  in  1950, 
to  The  Man  From  Laramie 
five  years  later.  The  latter 
was  Stewart’s  favourite  and 
helped  to  make  him  the  big- 


gest box-office  draw  of  the 
year.  He  was  surprised,  as  he 
usually  was.  by  his  successes 
because  this  was  the  heyday 
of  John  Wayne.  But  he  gave  a 
revealing  reason  why.  Maybe 
what  it  is.  he  said,  is  that 
people  identify  with  me  and 
they  just  dream  of  being 
Wayne.  Hitchcock  further 
subverted  his  niceness,  par- 
ticularly with  Rear  Window 
and.  Vertigo,  two  parts  in 
which  he  took  more  risks 
than  ever  before. 

When  Hitchcock  spent  half 
an  hour  shooting  Kelly's 
shoes  in  the  former  film,  he 
replied,  to  Stewart's  evident 
incomprehension:  “My  dear 
boy,  where  have  you  been? 
Haven't  you  ever  heard  of  a 
shoe  fetish?"  He  probably 
hadn’t,  being  straight  up  and 
down  in  those  respects.  One 
is  not  so  sure  Mitchum  was, 
or  why,  with  those  bedroom 
eyes.  Hitch  never  used  him. 

Stewart,  though  a less  in- 
teresting and  complicated 
man  was  probably  an  even 
better  actor  than  Mitchum 
and  certainly  never  sleep- 
walked through  his  parts  like 
Mitcham  sometimes  did  (al- 
beit often  rather  splendidly). 
Stewart's  attention  to  charac- 
ter detail  and  punctilious- 
ness on  the  set  was 
legendary. 

One  of  the  factors  which 
set  him  apart  was  his  ex- 
traordinary, stumbling  voice 
— the  smallest  modulations 
of  which  he  could  somehow 
make  mean  a great  deaL  And 
it  is  rather  shocking  to  think 
that  large  tracts  of  the  world 
never  actually  heard  it. 

At  the  Berlin  Festival, 
where  I first  met  him  and 
where  a vast  and  popular  ret- 
rospective was  mounted, 
Stewart  got  a huge  reception 
and  so  did  a little  man  with  a 


moustache  who  followed  him 
onto  the  stage.  It  was  the  ac- 
tor who  had  dubbed  him  In 
Germany  for  30  years. 

He  was  once  called,  by 
Frank  Capra,  an  educated 
Gary  Cooper.  But  he  could  as 
well  have  said  an  educated 
Robert  Mitchum.  Yet  both 
were  capable  of  tremendous 
things  on  the  screen  at  al- 
most every  stage  in  their 
careers.  They  reacted  rattier 
than  acted,  which,  as  Howard 
Hawks  used  to  say,  was  the 
best  way  for  the  screen. 

The  last  word  has  to  go  to 


Mitchum.  In  ono  or  his  more 
belligerent  moods,  he  once 
said:  "l*d  fight  anyone 
(pause).  Anyone  (pause).  Ex- 
cept FTank  Sinatra  (pause). 
He  wouldn’t  give  in  till  he'd 
killed  you.  And  I ain't  read)' 
for  Boot  HU1  yet  — slx  of 
your  closest  friends  carrying 
you  by  the  handle”. 

The  feet  that  both  these  ir- 
replaceable stars  are  now 
ready  for  Boot  HUl,  one  after 
the  other,  is  a huge  loss  to  the 
cinema.  Let's  hope  six  of 
their  closest  friends  do  carry' 
them  by  the  handle. 


ideas,  most  recollecting  an 
inspiring  personal  briefing 
received,  in  sun  or  snow, 
among  the  trees.  She  com- 
pletely changed  the  ethos  of 
the  organisation,  from  a nar- 
row specialism  to  a body  able 
to  balance  different  kinds  of 
commercial  need  such  as  re- 
creation and  timber  produc- 
tion with  beauty  of  land- 
scape, which  itself 
underwrites  prosperity  in 
the  long  term.  She  taught 
everyone  to  look  at  the 
shapes  of  their  woods  on  the 
hills. 

Sylvia  Crowe  was  bom  in 
Banbury,  educated  at  Berk- 
hamsted  Girls’  School  and 
Swanley  Horticultural  Col- 
lege (1920-22),  and  became  a 
pupil  of  the  London  land- 
scape architect  Edward 
White  from  1926.  In  the  war 
she  served  as  an  ambulance 
driver.  She  started  in  private 
practice  as  a landscape  archi- 
tect in  1945,  for  many  years 
sharing  an  office  with  the 
late  Brenda  Colvin. 


Annie  Fratellini 


Clown  and  creator 


IN  parallel  with  her  life  of 
creative  activity,  she 
served  her  profession  with 
energy.  She  was  founder 
honorary  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of 
Landscape  Architects  (1948- 
58)  and  vice-president  (1958- 
70).  She  was  an  early  activist 
of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of  Na- 
ture (IUCN).  She  was  elected 
president  or  the  Institute  of 
Landscape  Architects  of  the 

UK  in  1957.  . 

Sylvia  Crowe  received  a 
number  of  honorary  doctor- 
ates and  honorary  fellow- 
ships of  professional  bodies 
both  at  home  and  overseas. 
In  1988  she  was  awarded  the 
President’s  Medal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects.  She  was 
created  CBE  In  1967  and  DBE 
in  1973,  the  first  landscape  ar- 
chitect to  be  honoured  by  a 
knighthood  since  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  122  years  earlier. 


Hal  MoggrMge 


Sylvia  Crowe,  landscape  archi- 
tect, bom  September  15.  1901; 
died  June  30. 1997 


ANNIE  Fratellini,  who 
has  died  of  cancer  in 
Paris,  aged  64.  was  a 
talented  circus  per- 
former who  established  one  of 
France's  first  schools  for  as- 
piring jugglers,  trapeze  ar- 
tistes and  clowns. 

She  was  bom  in  Algiers, 
the  daughter  of  the  cIlTCUS 
star,  Victor  Fratellini  Her 
grandfather,  Paul,  was  the 
main  august  in  the  most  cele- 
brated of  musical  clown  trios 
of  their  time,  the  FrateJlinis 
(with  his  brothers,  Francois 
and  Albert).  They  achieved 
enormous  success  in  the  1920s 
at  the  fashionable  Cirque  Me- 
drano in  Montmartre. 

Annie  became  a successful 
stage  and  cinema  actress,  with 
leading  roles  In  a number  of 
films,  including  Zozie  dans  te 
Metro  (1960).  Pour  Tout  TOr 
du  Monde  (1963).  and  La  Meta- 
morphose des  Cloportes  (1965). 
She  married  the  director 
Pierre  Etaix  and  worked  with 
him,  for  example  in  his  1968 
film,  Le  Grand  Amour.  Etaix 
had  previously  starred  in, 
written  and  directed  Yoyo 
(1965),  in  which  he  played  the 
part  of  a circus  clown.  This 
was  filmed  with  the  touring 
Cirque  Pinder,  in  which  Etaix 
and  Annie  later  appeared  in 
their  own  clown  act 
Both  believed  that  the  cir- 
cus as  a performing  art  was 
as  Important  as  theatre, 
dance,  cinema  and  mi  mo,  and 
this  led  them  to  start  a 
national  circus  school  in 
Paris  in  1974.  Around  the 
same  time,  the  theatre  direc- 
tor Sylvia  Monfort  enabled 
Alexis  Grass  and  family 
to  set  up  their  Cirque  a l'An- 
cienne,  with  its  school  far  as- 
piring artistes.  also  in.  Paris. 
These  innovations  launched  a 
renaissance  of  interest  in  the 
circus,  in  France  and 
internationally. 

Fratellini's  Ecole  Natianale 
do  Cirque  welcomed  young- 


sters from  the  age  of  eight  to 
its  permanent  big  top  at  the 
Porte  de  la  Vfliette.  They 
would  study  dance,  acrobat- 
ics, balancing,  wire-walking 
and  juggling.  For  those  over 
16,  studies  included  compul- 
sory dance  and  acrobatics, 
after  which  pupils  opted  for 
specialities  ranging  from  the 
flying  trapeze  to  bareback  rid- 
ing. All  the  tutors  were  for- 
mer circus  artistes  with  over 
20  years’  experience,  keen  to 
pass  on  their  knowledge  and 
technique  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. This  was  a minor  revolu- 
tion in  a profession  which 
had  tended  to  pass  on  Its 
skills  within  families,  resent- 


Fratellinl:  star  and  teacher 


ing  any  intrusion  by  out- 
siders in  Its  competitive 
world. 

Fratellini’s  own  circus 
toured  in  France.  Belgium, 
Italy  and  the  US,  visiting  Brit- 
ain. in  1984,  where  it  opened  at 
the  Shaw  Theatre  in  London. 
In  1985,  Jack  Lang,  the 
French  Minister  of  Culture, 
presented  Annie  with  the 
Grand  Prix  Nationals  du 
Cirque,  a distinction  which 
recognised  her  show  as  "the 
best  circus  of  the  year".  She 
was  also  awarded  France’s 
National  Order  of  Merit  and 


made  a Tonight  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Last  year,  although 
suffering  from  cancer,  she  in- 
sisted on  being  carried  dis- 
creetly into  the  darkened  tent 
of  her  circus  school  during  a 
performance. 

Many  of  today’s  successful 
circus  artistes  owe  their  start 
to  Annie  Fratellini.  including 
the  clown  duo  Petit  Gougou 
and  Eddy  Sosman,  and  the 
trapeze  artiste  Sandy  Sun. 
Matthieu  Dali  ant,  who  won 
the  Best  Comedy  Act  in  last 
year's  British  Circus  Awards, 
was  one  of  her  pupils  and  he 
remembers  her  fondly;  “She 
was  the  school,  she  made  it 
what  it  was.  She  fought  a lot 
for  it,  it  was  the  only  place 
where  you  could  learn  She 
gave  a big  chance  to  many, 
many  people  in  the  circus. 
She  -could  spot  the  people 
with  talent;  every  year  at  the 
end-af-term  circus  show,  she 
would  know  who  would  suc- 
ceed and  who  wouldn’t  With- 
out her  I wouldn't  be  doing 
what  I am  doing  today.” 

Veronique,  a teenage  tra- 
peze artiste,  said:  "Annie  Fra- 
tellini was  a great  believer  in 
tradition  but  she  took  it  one 
step  further  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  future." 

Fratellini  Drill  be  buried 
today  at  the  Montmartre 
Cemetery,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  Cirque  Medrano 
which  regularly  shook  with 
laughter  at  the  Trio  Fratel- 
lini’s  downing. 


David  Jamieson 


Annie  Fratellini.  clown,  bom  No- 
vember 14,  1932;  died  July  1, 
1997 


Obituaries  of  Sylvia  Crowe 
and  Annie  Fratellini  appeared 
In  the  first  edition  yesterday. 
Full  obituaries  of  James  Stew- 
art and  Robert  Mitchum  ap- 
peared yesterday  and  on 
Wednesday. 


Birthdays 


Rene  Arnoux,  racing  driver. 
49;  Alec  arid  Eric  Bedser, 
cricketing  twins.  79:  Janet 
Cohen,  banker,  57;  Alastair 
Goodlad,  Conservative  MP, 
54;  David  Jensen,  disc  jockey. 
47;  Duncan  LamonL  com- 
poser. 66;  Henri  Leconte,  ten- 
nis player.  34;  Ute  Lemper, 
singer  and  actress,  34;  Gina 
Lollobrigida,  actress.  70; 
Francis  Maude,  Conserva- 
tive MP,  44;  Jenny  Seagrove. 
afctress.  40;  Pam  Shrive r,  ten- 
nis player,  35;  Nell  Simon, 
playwright,  70;  Colin  Wel- 
land. actor,  playwright.  63; 
Lord  Wyatt,  columnist  79. 


Death  Notices 


HOWARD.  Tonis,  on  Juno  77th.  mm  64 
: Irak},  a 


Krs  and  the  wile  of  Die  lata  Eric  |Rik).  a 
no  daughter  at  Die  late  Margaret  and 
Ben  DeaWn  ol  Middleton  The  funeral  ser- 


vice W lowed  by  committal  win  lake  place 
at  Agacroti  Crematorium  on  Tuesday  July 
8th  01  2.30pm.  family  Dowers  only  please 
Donations  In  Hsu  to  the  charity  hmd  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  Bolton.  Please  direct  ell 
enquiries  and  donations  to  LantiwaHes 
Funeral  Service.  0161  736  t«l4. 


3AOOBS  SyMa.  aged  82.  SoaallSL  Cam- 
paigner. Psychiatric  Social  worker.  Coun- 
sellor. Friend,  much  loved  'Dill'  end  Gran- 


dllf  *o  her  (amity  Died  suddenly  on 
“ ' rss  Aiexar- 


WeOnesday  BUi  June  ai  Princess 


dra  Hospital.  Harlow.  Private  family 
funeral.  No  flowers.  Donations  please  to 


Mencap.  Memorial  celebration  ol  her  life  to 


foHow.  Enquiries  to  Co-oueraUve  Funeral 
Services.  OW  Harlow.  01279  441444. 


WALL  Wttam,  In  Zegrao  on  Sunday  22 
June,  aged  76. 1 formerly  of  Aberdeen.  Shot- 
held  and  Nottingham). 
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Engagements 


announced  ot  Rtenard.  only  son  ol  Mr  Qeof- 
Irey  Burdge  and  Mrs  Cafhrtne  Burdge  ol 
Kant  and  Alexandra  Evans,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  John  B.  PnflWps  of 
Sermon,  isle  ol  Arran. 


Marriages 


MoCAB&sunrHERS.  Eamonn  and 


Rebecca  are  nappy  to  announce  that  they 
I In  Manhattan  on  lal  July. 


were  married  ...  . _ 
1997.  Celebrations  later.. 


■ To  place  your  amrormcemenf  Wegnons 
0171  7t3  4567  or  tax  017 1 713  4129  between 


tan  and  3pm  Mcn-Frl. 


actions,  to  be  living  in 
accordance  with  the  Rede? 

Think  careftilly  about  your 
answers  to  these  questions.  If 
the  teacher  does  not  "fit”,  if 
you  experience  major  nega- 
tivity from  this  person,  BE- 
WARE! They  may  be  a psy- 
chic vampire,  primed  to  suck 
die  energy  and  life  blood  from 
you. 

Found  on  the  Gateway  To  The 
World  Of  Enlightenment  site 
at  http:/ /members.  aoLcom/a- 
zure003/azure2Jitml  bv  Lind- 
say Marshall 


State  of  mind 


I HAD  a serious  shock  the 
other  day — a young  man  got 

up  and  offered  me  his  seat  on 
the  Underground.  Never 
mind  the  police  getting 
younger,  let  me  warn  readers 
of  male  variety  that  when 
thisfirst  happens  the  effect  is 
terrible.  There  you  are,  fan- 
cying yourself  fairly  spry, 
perhaps  cherishing  the  illu- 
sion that  you  are  marvellous 
for  you  age,  but  no — decrepi- 
tude is  written  all  over  you. 

I now  slink  into  a crowded 
train  with  a hang-dog  air, 
hoping  to  hide  in  a corner 


and  escape  notice.  I feel  as  ifl 
have  passed  the  penultimate 
milestone  on  the  road  of  life. 
AH  that  remains  is  for  me  to 
be  offered  a seat  by  a young 
woman  and  I shall  turn  up  my 
toes  and  die.  If  this  minmn 
comes  to  a sudden  end  that 
could  be  the  reason  why. 
From  The  World  According  To 
Enfield  Senior.  The  Oldie. 


Equal  untruths 


ARE  all  untrue  things 
equally  unlikely  or  are  some 
less  likely  than  others?  Given 
that  neither  the  Loch  Ness 
Monster  or  the  Artist  for- 
merly known  as  The  King  is 
actually  alive,  which  are  you 
more  likely  to  see  pumping 
gas  in  Idaho?  Peter  Doskoch, 
Executive  Editor  of  Pyscho- 
logy  Today,  Dr  Stephen  Mason 
of  Skeptical  Inquirer.  James 
Randiand  Nathan  Myiirold  of 
the  Microsoft  Corporation 
ranked  major  paranormal 
phenomena  In  terms  of  pro- 
bability. Here's  what  they  de- 
cided was  most  unlikely. 

1.  In  baseball,  the  man  who 
makes  a great  defensive  play 
to  end  an  irmfngg  Invariably 
being  the  guy  who  bats  first  in 


the  next 

2.  The  Loch  Ness  monster. 

3.  UFOs. 

4.  Spontaneous  human 

combustion. 

5.  A humanoid  face  having 
been  deliberately  carved  Into 
the  surface  of  Mars. 

6.  Blgfoot/Sasquatdh. 

.7.  There  being  something  odd 
about  the  Bermuda  triangle. 

8.  ESP. 

9.  Elvis  or  JFK  or  Jim  Morri- 
son still  being  alive. 


Positive  Health 


!±=f.« 


Positive  Health . . . Mind  it 


ID.  Voodoo/Sympathetic 
magic. 

11.  Telekinesis. 

12.  Werewolves. 

13.  Crop  circles  being  caused 
by  something  other  than 
hoaxers. 

14.  Astrology. 

15.  Nostradamus. 

16.  Reincarnation. 

17.  Ghosts. 

18.  Out-of-body  experiences. 

SPY’S  list  of  non-existent 
phenomena.  >■ 


Healing  words 


IF  the  words  we  use  are  our 
conscious  communication. 
then  the  metaphor  is  proba- 
bly the  language  of  the  uncon- 
scious mind.  What  has  all 

thisgottodowrth  health? 
Well  tostartwith  your  un- 
conscious mind-runs  most  of 
your  day  today  bodily  func- 
tions, without  you  having  to 
be  consciously  aware  of 
ffiem.  Breathing,  digesting,  to 
name  only  two. 

Just  think;  wouldn't  it  be 
handy  to  be  able  to  talk  di- 
rectly to  the  co-ordinator  of 
your  physical  being?  After 
all,  who  can  be  a greater  au- 
thority on  the  health  of  your 


body,  than  the  unconscious 
of  your  mind?  Furthermore, 
that  authority  is  likely  to  be 
the  best  place  to  find  a 

remedy. 

! Talking  to  your  uncon- 
sciousmind  is  really  child's 
play.  The  language  of  the  un- 
conscious mind  is  one  of 
story,  symbol  and  metaphor. 
There  is  nothing  the  uncon- 
scious mind  enjoys  more 
than  the  space  to  create  the 
opportuniy  to  solve  problems 
in  the  most  ingenious  of 
ways.  This  does  not  mean 
that  you  have  to  create  stories 
feet  quite  the 

e£Ri,si^'  ?^s  where  your 
Stalls  of  vision  and  imagina- 
tion come  in,  your  only  con- 
scious input  Is  to  let  in 
happen. 
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Fourteen  schemes  billed  as  biggest  building  programme  in  history 

£1  -3bn  private 
finance  for 
NHS  hospitals 


Danrfd  Brin  die.  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


Fourteen  hospital 

schemes  were  yesterday 
chosen  to  go  ahead  under  the 
private  finance  initiative  in  a 
£1.3  billion  package  billed  by 
ministers  as  the  biggest  hos- 
pital building  programme  in 
the  history  of  the  NHS. 

Work  on  the  schemes,  from 
Carlisle  to  Kent,  is  due  to 
start  over  the  next  18  months. 
But  23  other  projects  have 
been  shelved  in  the  Govern- 
ment’s sifting  of  the  PPI 
schemes  it  inherited. 

David  Johnson,  chief  execu- 
tive of  St  James's  hospital  in 
Leeds,  which  failed  to  get  ap- 
proval for  a £50  million 
scheme  including  a new  pae- 
diatric wing,  said:  “We  are  ex- 
tremely disappointed  because 
we  believe  It  would  have 
brought  important  benefits 
for  -patient  care  and  greatly- 
improved  facilities.” 

The  sifting  of  the  schemes 
was  ordered  after  Labour  ac- 
cepted that  the  FFT  was  the 
only  way  to  pay  for  large- 
scale  hospital  building,  but 
after  it  acted  last  month  to 
seize  central,  strategic  control 
of  the  programme. 

Two  schemes,  in  Norwich, 
and  Dartford.  won  clearance 
then.  Thirty-five  others  have 
since  been  scored  On  criteria 
of  priority,  state  of  develop- 
ment and  suitability  for  the 
PFI  approach.  Twelve  of  these 
were  yesterday  selected. 

Six  further  schemes  in  Lon- 
don are  being  assessed  sepa- 
rately under  the  Govern- 
ment's review  of  healthcare 
in  the  capital. 

The  14  going  ahead  will  be 
financed,  built  and  owned  by 
private-sector  consortiums 
and  leased  hack  to  NHS 
trusts. 

Ministers  said  that  they 
were  unable  to  say  how  much 
this  would  cost  the  service  in 
future,  but  would  do  so  once 
terms  were  finalised. 

Taking  the  combined 
£1.3  billion  capital  costs 
together  with  the  £1.2  billion 
boost  for  the  NHS  in  1997-98, 
announced  in  the  Budget, 
ministers  said  they  had  se- 
cured "a  £2.5  billion  modern- 
isation package"  for  the  ser- 


vice. Explaining  why  labour 
had  come  to  terms  with  pri- 
vate finance  in  health  care, 
health  minister  Alan  Milburn 
said:  “When  there  is  a limited 
amount  of  public-sector  capi- 
tal available,  as  there  is,  it's 
PFI  or  bust’* 

The  Government  is  insist- 
ing that  no  "clinical"  services 
will  be  run  by  the  private  sec- 
tor in  any  scheme. 

Officials  are  wrestling  with 
a precise  definition  of  such 
services,  but  Mr  Milburn 
ended  some  uncertainty  by 
confirming  that  pathology 
and  radiology  would  not 


New  PFI  hospitals 


Schemes  shelved  in  order  of  rating 
West  Middlesex 
8t  James's.  Leeds  . 

Central  Sheffield 
Queen's.  Nottingham 
Rochdale 
Gloucester 
Peterborough 
Papworth.  Middlesex 
Royal  Hu! 

Watagrave,  Coventry 
Berks  and  BaWe 

Bradford 

Central  Manchester 
Ducfley 

Basildon  and  Thurrock 

Kent  and  Sussex,  Tunbridge  Weils 

Pindeifields  and  Pontefract 

Poole 

Princess  Alexandra,  Kariow 
Royal  Shrewsbury 
RVI.  Newcastle 
Stoke  Mandevflta,  Bucks 
Royal  West  Sussex,  Chichester 


be  allowed  to  be  run  pri- 
vately. 

• Health  secretary  Frank 
Dobson  said  that  appraisal  of 
the  schemes  had  shown  that 
some,  which  achieved  low 
scores,  had  been  "just  about 
bodged  together”. 

Successful  schemes  include 
a £40  million  development  at 
the  Wellhouse  trust  in  Bar- 
net,  north  London,  a £63  mil- 
lion redevelopment  in  Here- 
ford and  a £148  million 
scheme  in  Swindon. 

Three  schemes  are  near  the 
North-east  England  constitu- 
encies of  Mr  Milburn  and 
Tony  Blair,  a region  Mr  Dob- 
son said  had  not  received  its 
fair  share  of  Investment  in 
the  past 

Unsuccessful  trusts  have  10 
days  to  appeal,  but  then  face 
the  prospect  of  either  bidding 
for  limited  government  capi- 
tal or  resubmitting  their  PFI 
proposals  later. 

David  Loughton,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Walsgrave  trust 
in  Coventry,  which  has  had  a 
£142  million  rebuilding 
scheme  shelved,  said:  "We 
will  get  some  public  capital, 
but  we  will  not  now  be  look- 
ing at  state-of-the-art  hospital. 
We  will  have  to  make  do  with 
what  we  have  got" 

Chris  Lincare,  director  of 
corporate  development  at  the 
Central  Sheffield  trust,  which 
has  had  a £29 million  develop- 
ment knocked  back,  said:  ‘We 
are  disappointed,  but  this 
scheme  has  been  around  for 
15  yean  and  it  will  have  to  go 
ahead  one  way  or  another." 

Mr  L inacre  estimated  that 
£5  million  bad  been  spent  pre- 
paring the  development. 

Mr  Laughton  said  that  his 
trust  had  spent  £1.1  million 
on  the  PFI  bid  itself;  of  which 

about  £250,000  had  been  on 
legal  fees  and  other  costs 
which  would  be  written  off. 

Health  managers  applauded 
the  PFI  progress,  but  warned 
of  a hospital  maintenance 
backlog  of  at  least  £2,4  billion. 

Karen  Caines,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Health  Ser- 
vices Management,  said: 
This  is  a very'  welcome  an- 
nouncement, hot  it  is  only  a 
first  step  in  replacing  some  of 
the  dilapidated  buildings  cur- 
rently masquerading  as  NHS 
hospitals." 


Forex  dealers  press  on  despite  sterling  warning 


Mark  Milner 
and  Paul  Murphy 


THE  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  appeared  to  be 
on  a collision  course 
with  the  foreign  exchange 
market  yesterday  after  deal: 
ers  shrugged  off  his  warnings 
about  the  strength  of  the 
pound. 

Sterling  soared  above  235 
German  marks  — Its  old  cen- 
tral rate  in  the  exchange  rate 
mechanism  -~  and  riiove 
smartly  higher  against  the 
dollar  on  the  cxixjctation  of 
an  imminent  rise  in  interest 
rates. 

The  stock  market  soared  to 
3 record  high  despite  con- 
cerns that  the  Budget  had 
been  too  soft  on  consumers 
and  unanimous  advice  from 


City  strategists  that  British 
shares  had  peaked. 

Yesterday,  Mr  Brown  ex- 
plicitly signalled  his  concern 
about  sterling's  18  per  cent 
rise  in  value  against  the  cur- 
rencies of  Britain's  trading 
partners  and  the  knock  on  ef- 
fect on  British  exports. 

But  though  his  remarks 
were  taken  as  a warning  to 
the  foreign  exchange  markets 
and  initially  halted  the 
pound's  advance,  it  resumed 
its  rise  later  in  the  day. 

Sterling  is  being  pushed 
higher  by  expectations  that 
the  Bank  of  England  would 
increase  interest  rates  to  slow 
down  booming  consumer  de- 
mand with  City  analysts  ex- 
pecting base  rates  to  rise  from 
the  present  level  of  6.5  par 
cent  by  Up  to  a full  percentage 
point  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


"Intervention,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  may  have  a short 
term  impact  but  in  the  long- 
term it  is  the  interest  rate  dif- 
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ferential  that  everyone  Is  fo- 
cusing on."  said  one  foreign 
exchange  trader  yesterday. 


“I  can  see  sterling  going  to 
three  against  the  mark  and  10 
to  the  French  franc  and  it  is 
absolutely  disastrous,”  said 
Derek  Westcott,  the  sales  and 
managing  director  at  Cash 
Bases,  a Newhaven-based 
company  which  designs  and 
makes  cash  boxes,  mainly  for 
overseas  markets. 

At  the  close  of  official  trad- 
ing in  London  the  pound 
closed  at  DM23450,  the  high- 
est since  September  1991  but 
roared  up  another  two  pfen- 
nigs in  late  trading  to 
DM2.9660  and  was  within  a 

whisker  of  10  French  francs. 

Against  the  dollar  the  pound 
dosed  at  81.6840  but  added  an- 
other three  quarters  of  a cent 
in  later  dealing. 


Elsewhere  in  the  City,  con- 
fusion reigned  as  strategists, 
brokers  and  institutional  in- 
vestors struggled  to  "price 
in"  Mr  Brown's  maiden  Bud- 
get 

In  frenetic  trading  shares 
bucked  expectations,  rocket- 
ting  in  price  as  the  gilt-edged 
market  {dumped  further. 

Before  trading  began,  ana- 
lysts had  been  forecasting 
sharp  falls  in  share  prices  in 
reaction  to  the  decision  to  end 
the  tax  credit  enjoyed  by  pen- 
sion fUnds  on  the  so-called 
dividend  tax,  advanced  corpo- 
ration tax,  which  in  theory 
makes  equities  less  attractive 
to  institutions. 

Shares  initially  fell  60 
points,  but  immediately 
rebounded  with  the  FTSE  100 
index  of  top  British  compa- 
nies surging  110  points  at  one 


More  than  a hint  of  farce  as  market  goes  bonkers 


The  City  has  not  got  a handle  on 
new  Labour.  Paul  Murphy  reports 


A SENIOR,  but  as  yet  un- 
named, government 
minister  has  been 
quoted  this  week  as  think- 
ing that  the  London  stock 
market  1b  "bonkers.”  Many 
City  pundits  agree  With 
him.  Richard  Kereley.  the 
top  shiurxs watcher  at  Bar* 
clay's  investment  honking 
arm.  BZW,  even  titled  his 
post-Budget  analysis  “bon- 
Rem"  yesterday  morning. 

They  think  share  prices 
should  go  down  as  the  new 
chancellor  .gets  his  thumb 
screws  locked  on  to  corpo- 
rate Britain,  on  to  cash-rich 


pehskm  Rinds,  and  other 
more  blatant  tax  avoiders. 

Instead,  share  prices 
have  gone  up —in  spectacu- 
lar fashion  — with  £100  bil- 
lion being  added  to  the 
stockmarket  since  Labour 
was  elected. 

Something  is  clearly 
amiss.  The  explanation  Is 
straightforward:  the  City 
has  not  got  a handle  on  new 
Labour, 

Share  prices  have  not 
gone  up  in  a straight  One. 
An  old  market  adage  says 
stocks  always  climb  a wall 
of  worry,,  and  the  London 


stock  market  has  been  wor- 
rying like  a true  profes- 
sional There  have  been 
boots  of  volatility  the  like 
of  which  traders  In  the 
Square  Mflc  have  never 
witnessed.  Some  have  got 
their,  bets  wrong,  and  have 
lost  shed-loads  of  money  as 
a result. 

The  erratic  course  of  the 
stock  market  since  Mr 
Brown  sat  down  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  Illus- 
trates the  level  of  confu- 
sion, The  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion was  to  mark  prices 
down  — which  triggered  a 
wave  of  panic  buying-  City 
strategists,  drawing  halt 
million-pound  salaries, 
were  saying  sell  —-so  every- 
one bought  instead. 


There  is  more  than  a hint 
of  farce  to  all  this,  with 
dealers  and  professional  in- 
vestors bouncing  around 
amongst  a series  of  rum- 
ours and  bits  of  off-the-cuff 
analysis,  with  ever  Increas- 
ing violence. 

Share  prices  "collapsed” 
on  reports  that  the  tax 
credit  on  advance  corpora- 
tion tax  enjoyed  by  pension 
funds  would  be  abolished  — 
and  then  soared  when  £5 
billion  was  confirmed  and 
the  ACT  clawback  disap- 
peared- This  sort  of  thing 
did  not  happen  daring  the 
long  Tory  years. 

Those  who  hold  the  pow- 
er in  the  City  are,  by  natu- 
ral Inclination,  staunch 
Conservatives.  They  under- 


stood the  thinking  behind 
the  economic  policy  set  by 
the  likes  of  Lawson  and 
Clarke  (Lament  was  an  ex- 
ception). and  City  traders 
were  working  in  . a political 
environment  where  they 
were  well  equipped  to 
second-guess  policy. 

Now,  it  seems,  the  money 
men  doubt  their  own  abil- 
ity to  pre-empt  changing  in- 
vestment conditions. 

They  do  not  understand 
new  Labour.  Younger  trad- 
ers have  never  worked 
under  anything  other  than 
a Tory  administration. 
Older  traders,  those  who 
remember  previous  Labour 
governments,  rontinely 
warn  about  old  Labour’s 
ways. 


Throughout  the  election 
campaign  they  could  be 
seen  bumbling  around  City 
wine  bars,  declaring  that, 
come  polling  day  itself,  the 
public  would  return  to  Its 
Senses  and  re-elect  the 
Tories.  They  were  wrong, 
and  the  stUl  don't  know 
why. 

There  is  a glorious  irony 
here.  Desperate  for  power, 
the  Labour  leadership  has 
spent  much  of  the  decade 
schmoozing  with  City  fig- 
ures. It  worked  for  Labour, 
who  are  now  in  power  and 
whose  leadership  display  a 
well-honed  knowledge  ofj 
how  the  City  works  and 
thinks.  Sadly  for  the  City, 
little  seems  to  have  rubbed 
off  the  other  way. 


• Shopping 
spree  fuels 
fears  of 
rate  rise 

•A  wonderful 
Budget  for 
British  films 


• Gordon 
keeps  in  step 
with  the  fashion 


Warm  reception 
as  Brown  silences 
the  fiscal  hawks 


Notebook 


Alex  B rummer 


stage  — bursting  through  the 
4800  level  for  the  first  time  — | 
before  closing  80.3  points 
higher  at  a new  peak  of 4831.7. 

Dealers  blamed  extraordi- 
nary technical  forces  for  the 
surprise  rise,  with  forced 
changes  to  the  way  that  “over 
the  counter"  derivatives  are 
priced  forcing  several  big  in- 
vestment banks  into  the  mar- 
ket to  buy  shares,  so  as  to 
rebalance  their  portfolios. 

The  move  in  share  prices 
was  accompanied  by  persis- 
tent rumours  that  two  major 
financial  houses  — one  Brit- 
ish, the  other  Swiss  — had 
suffered  losses  running  above 
£100  million,  as  a result 
The  atmosphere  was  fur- 
ther charged  by  rampant 
speculation  that  a round  of  I 
takeovers  is  set  to  flare  in  the 
banking  sector. 


THE  Chancellor  has  good 
reason  to  feel  buoyant 
about  the  reception  the 
Budget  has  received  in  the 
City.  It  is  axiomatic  that  fi- 
nancial analysts,  who  breathe 
orthodoxy,  want  more  pain 
than  less  and  have  been  dis- 
appointed by  the  failure  to 
rein  in  consumer  spending 
more  aggressively:  the  con- 
sensus being  float  it  would 
have  been  better  had  Gordon 
Brown  opted  for  twice  the 
amount  of  fiscal  tightening 
than  £2  billion. 

However,  this  failure, 
together  with  the  predicted 
fall-out  from  the  change  in  tax 
relief  on  the  dividends  paid  to 
pension  funds  and  the  wind- 
fall levy  — have  bad  the  most 
unpredictable  consequences. 

Despite  all  the  forecasts  of  a 
serious  setback  an  the  Lon- 
don stock  market,  dealers 
drew  a sharp  breath,  looked 
at  the  Budget  as  a whole  and 
pushed  the  FTSE  up  more 
than  100  points  by  lunchtime 
— a remarkable  response  to 
the  first  Labour  Budget  for  a 
generation. 

On  first  sight  this  looks 
bizarre.  Elsewhere,  the  price 
of  government  bonds  has 
taken  a hammering  on  the 
expectation  of  a sharp  in- 
crease in  short-term  interest 
rates  to  curb  domestic  de- 
mand. This  has  sent  sterling 
bananas:  against  the  German 
mark  it  has  now  hit  the  2S5 
level,  its  pre-ERM  peak; 
French-bound  holidaymakers 
can  start  to  celebrate  the 
return  soon  of  10  francs  to  the 
pound  and  even  against  the 
dollar  — where  sterling  has 
been  sticky  — there  has  been 
an  upward  movement 
towards  8L70. 

Clearly,  these  high  sterling 
rates  will  be  a problem  for  the 
Chancellor  but  not  as  much  of 
a difficulty  as  the  more  excit- 
able followers  of  financial 
markets  would  like  to  believe. 

The  first  bit  of  market  reac- 
tion which  needs  to  be  disen- 
tangled is  that  at  the  FTSE. 
Certainly,  it  is  curious  that 
equity  markets,  which  nor- 
mally retreat  on  higher  inter- 
est rate  prospects,  should  be 
so  rudely  healthy. 

are  some  complex 
technical  reasons,  relat- 
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ing  to  over-the-counter 
options,  which  may  be  part  of 
the  story.  But  the  more  signif- 
icant fector  Is  the  rethinking 
of  the  conventional  wisdom 
about  the  changes  in  ad- 
vanced corporation  tax  relief 
for  pension  ftmds. 

The  National  Association  of 
Pension  Funds  and  a few  Con- 
servative local  authorities 
have  sought  to  paint  this  as  a 
disaster  but  this  response  Is 
wrongheaded.  As  with  the 
removal  of  any  tax  relief,  all 
it  does  is  take  away  a distor- 
tion in  the  market  place 
which  changes  the  behaviour 
of  the  players. 

For  the  markets  to  have 
falipn  heavily  on  the  ACT 
change  requires  people  to  be- 
lieve pension  ftmds  will  start 


to  sell  down  their  holdings, 
which  rough tly  constitute  30 
per  cent  of  London  equity. 

But  one  must  assume  that 
most  pension  fund  managers 
— being  alert  to  something 
well-telegraphed  to  the  Nor- 
man Lamont  budget  of  1993  — 
have  already  adjusted  their 
portfolios,  lowering  their 
equity  holdings.  Figures  pro- 
duced by  UBS  suggest  that 
that  is  precisely  what  has 
happened,  with  overall  share 
portfolios  down  from  57  per 
cent  to  53  per  cent  since  Mr 
Lamont  acted. 

The  other  possible  problem 
has  been  the  hit  to  company 
earnings  from  having  to  pay 
higher  contributions:  what  is 
more  likely  to  happen  is  a 
change  in  behaviour.  Actuar- 
ial work  done  in  Whitehall 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  absorbed 
through  the  use  of  surpluses, 
which  is  a fairly  positive  way 
of  dealing  with  what  has  been 
a sensitive  issue  for  compa- 
nies like  Lucas  — which  used 
surpluses  for  restructuring  — 
and  in  the  privatised  sector. 

Now  there  is  an  obvious 
means  of  distributing  those 
surpluses  wisely.  But  as  we 
report  elsewhere  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  change  will 
lead  to  a great  deal  of  innova- 
tion in  pension  fund  provi- 
sion along  the  lines  of  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  (through  40  lK 
schemes)  which  have  actually 
contributed  to  broader-based 
shareholdings  and  greater 
public  interest  in  equities. 

THE  second  market  issue 
arising  from  the  Budget 
is  the  inter-relationship 
of  the  consumer  boom,  inter- 
est rates  and  the  pound. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
interest  rates  are  on  the  rise 
and  this  is  necessary  if  the 
Bank  of  England  is  to  hit  its 
inflation  target  of  2.5  per  cent 
two  years  out  — ■ the  red  and 
white  budget  book  has  ac- 
knowledged that  next  year,  at 
least  prices  will  come  in  at 
2.75  per  cent 

There  is  an  interesting 
point  here.  The  operation  res- 
ponsibility of  the  Monetary 
Policy  Committee  at  the  Bank 
is  to  bring  inflation  in  at  the 
Government's  target.  Despite 
the  discomfort  of  an  over-en- 
thusiastic domestic  sector,  it 
is  not  required  to  go  beyond 
this  — which  in  the  Bank's 
view  probably  requires  rates 
which  peak  around  the  level 
of  7 per  cent  to  7.25  per  cent 
The  City's  post-budget  wis- 
dom that  Interest  rates  may 
have  to  rise  to  8 per  cent  or 
more  could  be  off  the  walk 
The  strong  exchange  rate  for 
sterling  is  certain  to  have  a 
dampening  effect  on  prices, 
even  if  the  consumer  boom 
remains  strong.  Even  the 
price  of  big  ticket  items  like 
cars  should  be  coming  down, 
or  steady  in  sterling  terms. 

Despite  the  UK  and  US 
recoveries,  commodity  prices 
remain  remarkably  subdued 
and  that  is  likely  to  remain 
the  case  until  German  and 
Japanese  upturns  start  to  put 
pressure  on  demand  for  raw 
materials. 

The  pound's  strength  is  one 
boro  of  virtue,  including  a fis- 
cal deficit  which  meets  the 
Maastricht  criteria,  unlike 
many  of  the  UK’s  European 
competitors.  Sure  it  may  be 
hard  for  the  Chancellor  and 
industry  to  live  with  — but 
strong  exchange  rate  econo- 
mies can  be  successful  and 
stable  as  Germany  was  before 
Its  current  restructuring.  The 
Jeremiahs  who  rue  the  ster- 
ling renaissance  may  yet  be 
proved  wrong. 
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Student  fashion  is  riding; 
high  in  the  cultural 
revolution  of  the  young  that 
has  swept  Britain  and  is 
leading  the  world 
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Chancellor  of  youth  culture 


Lina  Saigol 
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OVE  over  Quen- 
tin Tarantino. 
The  hottest  new 
script  around  is 
Reservoir  Dogs  2: 
Budget  — an  action- 


packed  thriller  for  the  Millen- 
nium starring  the  Chancellor 
as,  you  guessed  it  Mr  Brown. 
Drenched  in  trend,  with  a 
soundtrack  of  cheering  MPs. 
it  has  all  the  making*  of  a 
cult. 

The  only  detractors  are  the 
City*  crowd,  who,  submerged 
in  their  own  jargon,  have 
called  the  script  deflationary, 
too  weak  to  slow  the  con- 
sumer boom,  and  the  precur- 
sor or  higher  interest  rates. 

What  the  City  hasn't  under- 
stood. despite  all  the  MBAs 
and  bonuses,  is  that  this  Bud- 
get wasn’t  about  a consumer 
boom.  Labour  is  a culture  vul- 
ture: Britain  is  in  a cultural 
boom  and  a good  part  of  the 
Budget  is  aimed  at  this. 


"Britain.”  said  Mr  Brown, 
"is  increasingly  leading  the 
world  in  those  industries 
which  most  obviously  depend 
on  the  skills  and  talents  of 
their  workers  — communica- 
tions. design,  architecture, 
fashion  music  and  film." 

He  is  right  to  focus  on  these 
industries.  These  are  what 
young  people  are  interested 
in.  These  are  what  young 
people  are  good  at  doing.  And 
where  young  people  go,  the 
rest  follow. 

The  jobs  of  the  future  are  in 
the  areas  pinpointed  by  Mr 
Brown.  Look  at  architecture. 
Sir  Richard  Rogers.  Sir  Nor- 
man Foster  and  Piers  Gough 
are  not  only  British,  they  are 
coveted  by  the  rest  of  the 


world.  The  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  1996  Em- 
ployment and  Earnings  Sur- 
vey shows  that  employment  is 
rising  and  salaries  increas- 
ing. Millennium  buildings  are 
popping  up  all  over  the  place. 
Design  and  related  activity  in 


tral  Saint  Martin’s,  were 
recently  snapped  up  to  run 
the  fashion  world's  most  illus- 
trious houses:  Stella  McCart- 
ney Into  Chloe.  John  Galliano 
info  the  bouse  of  Dior  and  Al- 
exander McQueen  into  Gi- 
venchy. Fashion  schools  are 


This  is  a generation  which  doesn’t 
want  to  own.  It  wants  to  be 


the  UK  is  worth  £12  billion  a 
year,  employing  more  than 
300.000  people,  and  design 
schools  are  overcrowded. 

In  fashion,  three  Britons, 
all  of  whom  were  educated  at 
the  London-based  college  Cen- 
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no  longer  finishing  schools. 
They  teach  future  stars  how 
to  drew  and  equip  them  with 
business  skills. 

The  ethereal  world  of  art 
and  music  Is  increasingly 
touched  by  money.  Last 
month,  Brits  scooped  three 
prizes  at  the  prestigious  Ven- 
ice Biennale.  Damien  Hirst 
has  achieved  fame  that  other 
young,  international  artists 
can  only  dream  of.  and  sky- 
high  fees  for  modem  art  are 
no  longer  achieved  post 
mortem. 

The  music  industry  is  one 


of  the  UK’s  largest  sources  of 
exports  and  is  making  strides 
in  the  global  market  place.  In 
April,  the  Spice  Girls  became 
the  first  UK  act  to  reach  num- 
ber one  in  the  United  States 
with  a debut  album,  and 
Oasis  are  synonymous  with 
the  future  sound  of  cooL 

As  for  film,  the  Chancellor 
paid  special  attention  to  this 
industry,  determined  to 
strengthen  the  position  of 
British  talent  and  help  them 
up  the  first  rung  of  his  “lad- 
der of  opportunity”.  The  Con- 
servatives allocated  the  arts 
to  the  elite.  But  Labour,  like 
Jack  Lang  in  President  Mit- 
terand’s  1985  government  has 
declared  culture  a priority, 
with  the  aim  of  decentralising 
the  arts  and  breaking  down 
the  differences  between  social 
classes. 

Unlike  previous  govern- 
ments, Labour  does  not  sound 
like  a square  parent  trying  to 


be  hip  and  in  tune  with  its 
kids.  Baroness  Thatcher  lec- 
tured us  on  home  ownership 
and  the  importance  of  landing 
a job  as  a -lawyer,  doctor,  ac- 
countant, civil  servant  or 
management  consultant. 

But  this  generation  does 
not  want  to  slave  away  night 
and  day  through  their  twen- 
ties to  finance  the  mortgage. 
Nor  does  it  want  to  forego 
back-packing  in  India  to  fix 
the  leaky  roof,  or  think  twice 
about  making  a long -distance 
phone  call. 

This  is  a generation  which 
doesn’t  want  to  own.  It  wants 
to  be.  We  get  a kick  out  of 
having  an  innovative  and 
challenging  career,  and  we 
want  the  disposable  income  to 
have  fun  with  our  friends. 
But  to  get  to  this  stage,  we 
need  to  be  provided  with  the 
education  opportunities 
which  will  get  us  out  of  the 
"bright  classrooms”  and  into 
a bright  life. 

This  is  a lost  generation. 
We  train  to  be  lawyers  and 
switch  into  architecture.  We 
start  off  wanting  to  be  jour- 
nalists and  then  become 
bankers. 

Retraining  is  important  Mr 
Brown  struck  a chord  when 
he  spoke  repeatedly  about  the 
importance  of  knowledge  and 
creativity.  • 

Like  teenagers  playing 
their  favourite  record  over 
and  over,  this  is  what  we 
wanted  to  hear  that  our  tal- 
ents and  potential  are  Brit- 
ain’s only  one  truly  national 
resource  and  that  with  a little 
help  from  our  Labour  Mends, 
we  might  just  get  where  we 
want  to  go. 

The  Conservatives,  with  all 
their  back-to- basics,  made  us 
feel  as  if  our  lives  were  one 
long  existential  nightmare, 
like  fishing  in  a bath  tub. 

Labour  has  at  least  pulled 
out  the  plug,  albeit  temporar- 
ily, so  that  we  can  get  back  on 
our  feet  and  get  on  with  our 
lives. 


Retail  safes 


Spending  spree 

leaves  Bank 
little  choice 


©Shoppers  spring 
surprise  on  CBl 
•City’s  rate  rise 
fears  reinforced 


CONSUMERS  shrugged 
off  the  June  showers 
and  delivered  a bumper 
month  to  retailers,  underlin- 
ing City  fears  that  yesterday’s 
Budget  will  have  to  be  bol- 
stered by  higher  Interest 
rates  to  slow  the  economy. 

Unveiling  its  latest  survey 
of  retail  activity  yesterday, 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  said  that  shops  had 
been  surprised  by  stronger- 
than-expected  trading. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  out- 
lets in  the  CBFs  Distributive 
Trades  Survey  of  15.000  out- 
lets said  June  sales  were  up 
on  the  same  month  last  year, 
against  19  per  cent  reporting 
a drop  in  volumes.  The  three- 
monthly  average  level  of  sales 
rase  at  its  fastest  rate  this 
year,  indicating  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  pace  of  sales 
growth,  the  CBl  said. 

Analysts  said  the  upbeat 
data  suggested  consumers 
had  used  their  windfalls  from 
the  Halifax  flotation  to  fond  a 
shopping  spree,  and  predicted 
a retaliatory  monetary 
squeeze  from  the  Bank  of 

England. 

“There  seems  little  reason 
for  the  Bank  of  England  to 
hang  about"  said  Richard 
Hey,  UK  economist  at  brokers 
Hoare  Govett.  He  said  base 
rates  could  jump  by  half  a 
point  when  the  monetary  pol- 
icy committee  meets  next 
week. 

“For  all  the  rhetoric  in  the 
budget  about  rebalancing  the 
economy,  the  tax  rises  on  the 
consumer  were  pretty  deri- 
sory;" 

Mr  Hey  said  the  task  of  put- 


ting the  brakes  on  had  been 
left  to  Threadneedle  Street. 
“Mr  Brown  is  putting  his 
hands  up  and  saying  it’s  all 
up  to  the  Bank  now.” 

But  Industry  is  warning 
that  putting  up  interest  rates 
from  the  present  6.5  per  cent 
level  could  send  the  pound 
even  higher  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change, forther  eroding  ex- 
port competiveness  and  kill- 
ing off  hopes  of  an  investment 
boom.  With  continued  brisk 
activity  on  the  consumer  stale, 
this  could  deepen  the  divide 
between  the  two  sides  of  the 
economy. 

The  CBl  said  retailers  -ex- 
pect strong  spending  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  rest  of 
year,  led  by  housing-related 
purchases  such  as  furniture 
and  carpets,  durable  house- 
hold goods,  china  and  DIY 
products. 

Sales  by  booksellers,  an  in- 
dicator of  demand  for  non- 
essential  items,  were  up 
sharply  In  June.  Upmarket 
food  stores  also  reported 
brisk  trade. 

Alastair  Eperon.  chairman 
of  the  CBI’s  Distributive 
Trades  Survey  Panel,  said:  “If 
sales  growth  In  July  keeps 
pace  with  expectation,  busi- 
ness Is  expected  to  remain 
well  above  average.  At  first 
glance,  the  Budget  measures 
seem  unlikely  to  upset  these 
expectations.” 

Pencilling  in  strong  July 
sales  and  anticipating  a sharp 
rundown  of  backroom  stock, 
retailers  increased  their 
orders  with  suppliers,  the  CBl 
said.  This  should  give  a leg  up 
to  wholesalers,  who  reported 
a quiet  June. 

Motor  traders,  however, 
saw  many  more  customers  on 
the  forecourt  and  healthy 
sales  of  vehicles,  against  ex- 
pectations of  a sluggish 
month,  the  CBl  said. 

Rlcftard  Thoms* 


City  trading 

Share  dealers 
count  the  cost 


CITY  share  dealers  and 
Investment  bankers 
were  yesterday  count- 
ing the  cost  of  a technical  tax 
change  in  the  Budget  that  will 
cost  them  £500  million  over 
the  next  four  years. 

The  rule  change  applies  to 
any  firm  which  holds  shares 
as  a trading  asset  rather  than 
as  an  investment  The  crucial 
difference  between  the  two 
types  of  holding  is  that  where 
shares  are  held  as  a trading 
asset  any  disposals  are  taxed 
as  a trading  profit  rather  than 
as  a capital  gain. 

At  least  one  big  bank  is  be- 
lieved to  have  halted  trading 
on  its  own  account  while  the 
effects  of  the  tax  change  are 
calculated  and  several  are 
understood  to  be  facing  quite 
substantial  losses. 

The  move  ends  the  tax  ex- 
emptions of  dividends  on 
shares  held  for  trading  pur- 
poses. From  midnight  on 
Wednesday  those  dividends 


were  folly  taxed.  Until  then 
banks  could  hold  shares  and 
get  the  tax  exemption  on  the 
dividend  but  then  sell  on  the 
benefit  of  the  dividend  to  a 
client  which  did  not  qualify 
for  the  tax  break  — like  a for- 
eign investor  or  offshore 
fond.  The  bank  would  profit 
to  the  extent  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion. Without  it  much  of  this 
business,  which  has  recently 
been  aggressively  promoted 
by  City  firms,  will  cease  be- 
cause it  will  simply  be 
unprofitable. 

Some  banks  have  also  been 
selling  complex  options  and 
derivatives  which  rely  on  the 
tax  break  for  their  profitabil- 
ity. They  could  now  become  a 
liability.  The  Inland  Revenue 
said:  “If  you  wrote  a deriva- 
tive on  the  back  of  the  old  tax 
system,  then  it  could  now  be 
unprofitable.  But  basing  a 
product  on  a specific  tax’ ar- 
rangement is  always  a risk.” 
Julia  Finch 


Fleet  Street’s  verdict 


Good  Gord,  what  a performance 


ROWNMAN1A  swept 
the  national  press 
yesterday,  with  al- 
most universal  nreisHm  for 
the  first  Labour  Budget  in 

18  years. 

Headline  writers,  caught 
op  in  the  wave  of  euphoria 
surrounding  Tim  Henman’S 
Wimbledon  exploits,  could 
not  resist  comparisons  with 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown. 

The  Mirror,  picturing  the 
day’s  two  heroes,  gleefully 
proclaimed:  “Game,  set  and 
match  to  the  people’s 
champions.” 

Describing  it  as  a stun- 
ning package,  the  Mirror 
went  on  to  make  some  ex- 
cruciating pans  — refer- 
ring to  the  VAT  reductions 
as  the  “Fuel  gord  factor”. 

The  paper's  leader  writer 
was  unequivocal:  “This 
was,  quite  simply,  a bril- 
liant Budget ...  It  set  out 
the  vision  for  the  new  wel- 
fare state  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. It  was  great  Gordon.” 

-Labour's  new. convert  — 
styled  The  Wimble  Son  for 
the  day  — was  anxious  not 
to  be  outdone,  calling  it  the 
best  Budget  in  years. 

Under  the  headline 
“Spice  One  Gord”,  its  front 


page  picture  showed  Mr 
Brown’s  head  superim- 
posed on  the  body  of  Ginger 
Spice.  “New  Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  gave  Britain 
what  it  really,  really 
wanted  — a Budget  that 
was  popular  but  painless. 
Mr  Brown  became  Dosh 
Spice  as  he  announced 
billions  for  schools,  hospi- 
tal and  job  training 
schemes,"  it  gashed. 

The  unbridled  enthusi- 
asm was  not  confined  to  the. 
tabloids.  A front  page  car- 


toon by  Peter  Brookes  in 
the  Times  depicted  a East- 
serving  Mr  Brown.  wearing 
a Browmnania  T-shirt. 

Anatole  Kaletsky.  its  eco- 
nomic pundit,  raised  three 
cheers:  “Well  done,  Gor- 
don. This  was  the  phrase 
that  kept  ringing  through 
my  head  as  I watched  the 
Chancellor  present  the 
most  moderate,  articulate- 
ly presented  and  well-inten- 
tioned Budget  in  living 
memory.”  - - 

The  Times*  editorial 


OftMt,  SfcT  AND  MATCH  TO  THE 

PEOPLE’S  CHAMPIONS 


agreed:  “This  Budget 
should  be  popular.  It  de- 
serves to  be." 

Over  at  the  traditionally 
Tory-supporting  Express, 
there  was  some  rare  praise 
for  William  Hague  for 
warning  of  the  dangers  to 
pensioners  from  axing  cor- 
porate tax  credits. 

But  it  added:  “None  of  the 
measures  he  announced  is 
really  likely  to  frighten  the 
horses  — or  rather  the 
Mondeos  of  Mondeo  Man.” 
The  Daily  Mall,  which 
highlighted  Mr  Brown's 

welfare-to-work  plans  on 
page  one.  said  Mr  Brown 
had  got  down  to  business  in 
fine  style.  “His  next  Budget 
may  be  less  benign.  This 
one  didn't  soak  the  rich, 
didn’t  bash  business.  Truly 
ttere  is  something  Tory 
about  this  first  Labour 
Budget  for  a generation.” 
71®  I*!®  reviews  did  not 
extend  to  the  Financial 
Times  which  accused  Mi- 
Bnnm  of  belEe  S1^ 
malleable  stuff”  and 
“ ov«»«iUng 
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The  Guardian  Friday  July  4 1997 
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A 30- v ear-old  putting  £1 00  a month  into  a new  style  fund  will  have  to  increase  premiums  by  £20  to  stand  still.  Richard  Miles  reports 

Old  style  retirement  schemes  to  be  pensioned  off 

A^*cen  t° tax  credit  oil  I missed*  Gnr^n*1^  I ‘^mcreastoB  ^ ®“'  I L^al  * General,  the  insur- 1 trusts  — helping  to  keep  Wall  Someone  aged  30  contrlbut-  accountant  Chan  trey  Vella-  may  be  tempted  to  shift  more 

dividends  will  hasten  eestinn  that  SJ^VL'  ^.^T5  ^ drive“  to  afce  company,  are  among  the  Street  rising.  mg  £100  each  month  to  a per-  cott  reckons  the  pensions  in-  money  into  cash  and  bonds, 

the  demise  of  final  use  the  <??u~  I sv?tc°  to  money  purchase  I big  names  to  have  introduced  I The  schemes  have  also  been  sonal  pension  will  have  to  in-  dustry  will  pick  up  £1.3  though  this  will  create  prob- 


ABOLITION  of  the  20 
per  cent  tax  credit  on 
dividends  win  hasten 

the  demise  of  final 

salary  pension  schemes,  in- 
dustry experts  claimed  yes- 1 
terday  as  they  began  to  count 
the  cost  of  the  Chancellor's 
most  controversial  Budget 
measure. 

Employers  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  abolition  of  ad- 
vance corporation  tax  credits 
on  behalf  of  the  10  million  em- 
ployees in  final  salary 
schemes,  in  which  members 
are  guaranteed  a pension  in- 
come linked  to  their  length  of 
service  and  pay,  rather  than 
to  stock  market  investment 


returns.  Pension  experts  dis- 
missed Gordon  Brown’s  sug- 
gestion that  employers  could 
use  the  surpluses  on  their 
funds  to  make  up  for  an 
annual  hill  estimated  at  he- 
tween  £5  billion  and  £10  i 
billion  as  “nonsense"  and  “an  i 
insult  to  their  intelligence'’.  I 

Only  half  of  the  nation's 
final  salary  schemes  are  in 
surplus,  according  to  the 
National  Association  of  Pen- 
sion Funds. 

Paced  with,  these  extra 
costs,  coming  so  quickly  after 
a sharp  rise  in  pension  fund 
expenses  from  the  costs 
associated  with  implementa- 
tion of  the  1996  Pensions  Act. 


Longer 
wait  for 
bigger 
pay-out 


an  increasing  number  of  em- 
ployers will  be  driven  to 
switch  to  money  purchase 
schemes,  where  individual 
members  bear  the  investment 
risk,  the  pensions  experts 

Money  purchase  schemes 
sever  the  link  between  pay 
and  pensions,  and  require  em- 
ployees to  build  up  their  own 
pension  pot 

The  NAPF  estimates  that 
lust  750,000  people  now  belong 
to  money  purchase  schemes 
— sometimes  known  as  de- 1 
fined  contribution  plans  — 
against  more  than  10  minion 
Ul  final  salary  schemes. 

WH  Smith,  the  retailer,  and 


Film-makers 


Legal  & General,  the  insur- 
ance company,  are  among  the 
big  names  to  have  introduced 
this  type  of  pension  for  new 
recruits,  a lead  many  more 
companies  are  expected  to  fol- 
low. 

“This  win  definitely  accel- 
erate the  end  of  final  salary,” 
says  Philip  Beale  of  Flemings, 
the  investment  bank. 

US  employers  have  already 
gone  down  this  path,  swap- 
ping pay-linked  pensions  for 
money  purchase  schemes, 
known  as  40IKs.  I 

Workers  have  pumped 
billions  of  dollars  through 
40iKs  into  mutual  funds  — 
the  US  equivalent  of  unit 


trusts  — helping  to  keep  Wall 
Street  rising. 

The  schemes  have  also  been 
widely  used  by  people  to  in- 
vest in  their  employer’s  own 
shares. 

The  British  attempt  to  rep- 
licate 401Ks,  group  personal 
pensions,  has  not  met  with 
the  same  success. 

In  Britain,  members  of 
money  purchase  schemes,  as 
well  as  the  5 million  people 
with  personal  pensions,  will 
themselves  have  to  pick  up 
the  tab  of  the  Chancellor's  de- 
cision to  scrap  the  tax  credit, 
notwithstanding  riaims  that 
its  abolition  would  be  a vic- 
timless tax  increase. 


Someone  aged  30  contribut- 
ing £100  each  month  to  a per- 
sonal pension  will  have  to  in- 
crease premiums  by  £20  just 
to  stand  still,  according  to  fig- 
ures compiled  by  telephone- 
based  provider  PensionStore.  , 

Trading  insurer  Standard  < 
Life  says  that  the  measure  ef- ! 
fectively  imposes  a 0-75  per 
cent  annual  management 
charge  on  pensions. 

The  £&25  billion  windfall 
tax  on  the  privatised  utilities 
is  also  likely  to  dent  workers' 
retirement  savings,  'as  pen- 
sion funds  are  big  investors 
In  this  sector. 

On  the  basis  of  average 
share  ownership,  chartered 


accountant  Chan  trey  Vella- 
cott  reckons  the  pensions  in- 
dustry will  pick  up  £1.3 
billion  of  the  windfall  tax, 
resulting  in  a one-off  hit  of  as 
much  as  £70  per  person. 

Pension  fund  managers  are 
also  likely  to  revise  their : 
portfolio  of  investments  ! 
following  the  abolition  of 
ACT  credits,  since  the  yield 
on  equities  effectively  falls 
from  3.5  per  cent  to  about  2.9  < 
per  cent,  according  to  Philip 
Bealeof  Flemings. 

He  forecasts  a movement 
into  domestic  property  and 
overseas  equities  to  obtain 
higher  yields,  while  pension 
funds  with  solvency  problems 


may  be  tempted  to  shift  more 
money  into  cash  and  bonds, 
though  this  will  create  prob- 
lems in  later  years. 

But  tax  experts  believe  the 
end  of  the  credit  will  not  de- 
press the  overall  long  term 
performance  of  shares, 
though  the  industrial  sector 
may  take  a knock. 

This  is  despite  gloomy  fore- 
casts that  the  change  will  cost 
pension  funds  £10  billion  per 
annum  for  the  next  five  years 
and  £2  billion  thereafter. 

This  is  because  the  loss  of 
the  credit  has  partly  been  off- 
set by  a cut  in  corporation  tax 
from  33  per  cent  to  31  per 
cent,  its  lowest-ever  rate. 


Sarah  Ryle  and 
Richard  Miles 


t— — ; Royal  & Sun  Alliance  has  a 

total  of  up  to  13,000  priority 

cases.  The  company  said:  “It 

is  possible  that  the  cost  of 
(ICT1MS  of  the  per-  compensation  will  rise.  We 
sonal  pensions  mis-  are  going  to  have  to  look  at 
selling  scandal  will  how  much  more  money  it 
receive  bigger  pay-  could  cost  to  get  people  up  to 
outs  as  a result  of  the  level  they  would  have 


'£--:ry  •" 


,;r  - i 


the  Chancellor's  decision  to 
scrap  tax  credits  for  pension 
funds  — but  they  may  have  to 
wait  longer  for  compensation. 


been  at  If  they  had  stayed 
with  an  occupational  scheme. 
The  detail  will  take  longer.” 
Norwich  Union  said:  “The 


The  £2  billion  price  put  on  I logic  Is  right  that  the  invest- 


the  mis -selling  fiasco  is  set  to 
rise  significantly  following 
the  abolition  of  the  dividend 
tax  credit,  worth  20  per  cent 
to  pension  funds,  life  Insurers 
admitted  last  night 
The  Personal  Investment | 
Authority,  the  City  watchdog  i 


ment  return  will  be  different 
as  a result  of  the  abolition  of 
ACT  and  we  would  expect  the 
regulator  to  be  looking  at  this  • 
issue  very  quickly.  The 
revised  calculations  may 
show  increased  costs.” 

This  unexpected  side  effect  i 


Modern  times . . . Pinewood  studios  in  1992,  when  the  centre  was  threatened  with  being  sold,  and  production  on  Merseyside  of  No  Surrender,  examplar  of  the  1997  film  boom 


responsible  for  the  review  of  I of  Gordon  Brown's  decision 


mis-sold  personal  pensions, 
said  it  was  considering  Issu- 
ing emergency  - guidance  to 


to  ahftiiab  the  tax  dividend 
will  be  a serious  embarrass: 
ment  to  the  Government. 


ensure  companies  met  the  Only  last  week  Ms  Liddell  at- 
tight  deadlines  laid  down  last  tempted  to  shame  two  erf  the 


month  by  Helen  Liddell,  the 
Economic  Secretary. 

Delays  are  likely  because 


biggest  culprits,  Legal  & Gen- 
eral and  Sedgwick,  into  speed- 
ier action  by  publicly  repri- 


the  method  or  calculating  manding  them. 

redress  for  the  570,000  victims  Although  the  mis-selling  of 

must  be  changed  in  the  light  personal  pensions  was  uncov- 


of  Gordon  Brown's  tax  bomb- 
shell on  pension  funds.  The 
average  payout  of  £84)00  could 
now  rise  to  as  much  as  £9,700, 
insurers  said  yesterday. 

This  is  because  most  mem- 
bers of  occupational  pension 
schemes  will  be  insulated 


ered  three  years  ago,  fewer 
than  2 per  cent  of  victims  have 
received  redress.  Insurers 
have  blamed  the  delay  cm  the 
sluggish  response  of  occupa- ; 
Sonal  pension  schemes. 

Ufa  insurers  also  warned 
the  Government  that  it  would 


After  years  of 
saying  cut 
suddenly 
everybody  is 
talking  action 


against  the  tax  change  as  have  to  shell  out  a further 
their  employers  will  absorb  £300  million  in  rebates  to  en- 


tire cost,  but  personal  pension 
holders  win  feel  the  fall  force 


sure  people  continue  to  opt 
out  of  the  State  Earnings 


of  the  tax  credit's  abolition  Related  Pension  Scheme,  the 
immediately.  This  will  in-  second-tier  statutory  pension, 
crease  the  loss  victims  have  following  the  abolition  of  the 
sustained  as  a result  of  leov-  tax  credit. 


lng  occupational  schemes. 


Scottish  Equitable  said  yes- 


Tbe  Association  of  British  today  that  some  people  who 
Insurers  stressed  Ha  dlsap-  have  left  Sops  for  a personal 
pointment  with  the  Budget  pension  might  now  be  worse 
and  acknowledged  the  paten-  off.  The  company  calculates 


tial  Implications  for  victims 
of  mis-selling.  “Certainly,  one 


that  rebates  for  a 30-year-old 
man  would  have  to  rise  from 


of  the  things  that  this  could  4.2  per  cent  of  earnings  to  5.05 
mean  is  more  compensation,”  per  cent  an  increase  of  just 


said  a spokesman. 

Pearl  Assurance,  one  of  the 
leading  life  companies  with 
39.500  priority  cases,  will  be 
one  of  the  hardest  hit.  A 
spokesman  said  the  company 


over  20  per  cent 
The  Government  may  delay 
an  Increase  In  Serps  rebates 
until  Frank  Field,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Welfare  Reform,  com- 
pletes his  review.  He  is  be- 


was  committed  to  returning  lieved  to  be  working  cm  plans 
victims  to  their  occupational  to  turn  Serps  into  a funded 


scheme  In  the  time  frame  set 
down  by  the  Government. 


scheme,  along  with  compul- 
sory pensions  for  alL 


@ Native  talent  wins 
unexpected  reward 
•Measures  draw 
on  ‘Irish  model’ 

IN  A Budget  short  on  sur- 
prises, it  was  the  big  sur- 
prise. Gordon  Brown  made 
a special  cause  of  the  glitzy 
world  of  the  movies,  with  a 
100  per  cent  tax  write-off  on 
acquisition  and  production 
bills. 

It  seems  an  incongruous  de- 
cision given  the  other  de- 
mands for  the  Government's 
money,  but  closer  examina- 
tion reveals  that  it  fulfils  the 
Chancellor’s  criteria:  It  is  fi- 
nancially canny  and  politi- 
cally populist. 

"Even  the  tabloids  were  in 
favour."  said  Wilf  Stevenson, 
departing  British  Film  Insti- 
tute -director.  “There  were 
none  of  the  grudging  luwie' 
headlines  you  might  have  ex- 
pected. Anything  can  be  done 

now." 


The  measures,  which  are 
designed  to  encourage  British 
film-makers,  w£Q  benefit  pro- 
jects with  budgets  of  up  to 
£15  million.  Although  that 
would  not  buy  much  of  a 
Hollywood  blockbuster,  by 
British  standards  it  is  a con- 
siderable sum. 

But  why  has  it  happened 
now?  Part  of  the  answer  lies 
with  the  success  of  British 
film,  whether  it  be  films  made 
with  British  money,  of  which 
there  are  few,  or  films  using 
British  talent,  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  camera. 

“If  you  are  going  to  run  the 
line  about  native  talent,  that 
we  have  the  best  technicians, 
the  best  actors,  the  best  direc- 
tors, then  film-making  is 
something  we  are  very  good 
at,"  Mr  Stevenson  said.  “We 
do  win  a lot  of  Oscars  and  we 
are  very  successful.” 

Recent  examples  include 
headline-grabbing  hits  Four 
Weddings  And  A Funeral  and 
Trainspotting,  and  quieter 
ones  such  as  The  Madness  Of 
King  George. 


The  resurgence  of  British 
talent  has  brought  in  its  train 
a resurgence  of  British 
studios:  Steven  Spielberg  and 
George  Lucas  are  both  mak- 
ing films  in  Britain,  James 
Bond  is  embarking  on  yet  an- 
other adventure  in  a British 
studio  and  the  Spice  Girls  are 
threatening  to  provide  the 
film  industry  with  the  sort  of 
boost  they  have  delivered  to 
the  music  industry. 

A second  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess is  that  political  pressure 
from  the  Industry  bad 
reached  a critical  point  “Al- 
though we  had  won  all  the  ar- 
guments, you  need  political 
will.  The  pressure  not  to  give 
special  consideration  to  any- 
one was  very  strong,  so  it 
needed  a strong  argument  to 
push  this  through,"  Mr  Ste- 
venson said.  In  previous 
years,  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Heritage 
may  have  been  convinced  of 
the  need  for  Intervention  in 
the  film  industry,  the  Trea- 
sury was  not 

“You  make  the  arguments 
so  often  to  ministers  and  civil 
servants  that  you  understand 
the  answers  they  are  going  to 
give  you,”  Mr  Stevenson 
recalled.  "That  made  it  very 
easy  because  we  knew  what 
the  new  government  was  go- 
ing to  say.  We  were  asking  for 
the  same  thing  for  seven 
years  but  this  time  we  were 
able  to  give  them  a solution.” 

The  solution  was  provided 
by  last  year's  Middleton 
report  the  product  erf  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Film  Fi- 
nance. The  commltte  under 
Sir  Peter  Middleton  was  set 
up  to  identify  any  obstacles  to 
attracting  private-sector  In- 
vestment in  British  films.  It 
recommended  the  100  per  cent 


tax  writeoff;  arguing  that  it 
would  have  an  immediate  Im- 
pact on  investment 
Another  encouragement  for 
the  Government  was  the 
“Irish  model”.  The  Irish  gov- 
ernment offers  attractive  tax 
breaks  to  film-makers,  which 
explains  the  recent  presence 
of  figures  such  as  Marlon 
Brando  in  Ireland,  and  the 
filming  of  notionally  British 
tales  such  as  BravehearL  “We 
can  now  say  there's  no  need 
to  go  to  Ireland,  you  can  stay 
here,"  Mr  Stevenson  said.  “It 
seemed  crazy  that  the  only 
other  English-speaking  terri- 
tory in  Europe  was  offering 
tax  breaks  we  couldn’t  match 
and  taking  all  the  business.” 
Andrew  Curtis  of  the  New 
Producers'  Alliance,  which 
has  1,100  members,  points  to 
the  Importance  of  matching 
investment  incentives  with 
investment  in  skills.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  National 
Lottery  has  bran  criticised  for 
producing  gleaming  places  of 
culture  but  not  providing 
anything  to  put  Inside  them, 
so  the  danger  with  the  incen- 
tives is  that  UK  film,  produc- 
tion will  overheat 
Adding  in  the  recent  lottery 
Dim  franchises,  there  are 
likely  to  be  at  least  40  extra 
British  films  per  year.  Distri- 
bution and  scrlptwriting  are 
areas  that  win  need  attention 
If  the  new  film-making  formu- 
las are  to  work. 

‘It's  great  to  have  Incen- 
tives, but  it  has  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  education  and 
training."  Mr  Curtis  said. 
“The  best  films  are  the  ones 
with  the  best  scripts.  Without 
that,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  we're  going  to  male* 
bad  films." 

Dan  tilalster 


Son  of  Tessa 


ADVERTISEMENT 


New  savings  plans  could  be  popular  in  name  only 


•Help  for  savers 
on  low  incomes 
•Charities  warn 
on  windfalls 

THE  Treasury  wIH  have 
to  offer  substantial  new 
tax  reliefs  If  its  savings 
plans  “for  the  people"  are  to 
do  more  than  create  windfalls 
for  the  well-oir,  financial  in- 
solutions  and  charities 
warned  yesterday. 

Without  a tax  break 
through  the  pay  packet,  the 
new  individual  savings  ac- 
counts make  little  difference 
to  people  living  on  the  bread- 
line, commentators  warned 
yesterday. 

Low  Pay  tfnlt  director 

Bharti  Patel  claimed  -Hot  fi- 


nancial Institutions  had  al- 
ready turned  their  backs  on 
Britain's  poorer  families,  of- 
fering them  less  choice  and 
poorer  value  for  their  savings 

than  better-off  customers. 

She  said  20  per  cent  of 
adults  had  no  bank  account 
and  were  completely  excluded 
by  the  financial  community. 

Ms  Patel  said:  “These 
people  are  already  struggling 
to  get  by  from  day  to  day. 
They  have  no  pensions  and 
face  poverty  in  old  age.  They 
need  a decent  minimum  wage 
and  employment  opportuni- 
ties .under  the  Government's 
weBhre-to-work  scheme.  Then 
they  may  be  aide  to  save.” 

Small  savers  have  tradi- 
tionally been  heavily  penal- 
ised through  charges  which 
can  eat  away  most  of  the  sav- 
ings they  are  able  to  make. 


||  Worldly  wise  | 

Household  saving  rates 

Estimates  % 
1997 

..  11.5 

Germany 

11.3 

12.6 

Italy  ... 

United  Kingdom 

9.8 

6.1 

Belgium............. 

16.5 

This  has  been  a particular 
problem  with  pension  contri- 
butions, where  management 
fees  have  proved  an  insur- 


mountable obstacle  to  pen- 
sion planning  for  those  who 
can  only  afford  small  contri- 
butions. 

In  Wednesday’s  Budget, 
Gordon  Brown  promised  that 
from  1999  the  new  savings 
scheme  would  help  those  on 
low  incomes  save  for  their 
long-term  future,  by  combin- 
ing tax  reliefs  on  a range  of 
investment  options  — up  to 
an  overall  celling. 

With  the  welfare  state 
rolled  back,  individuals  will 
be  required  to  shoulder  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of 
their  own  financial  security. 
Yet  half  the  adult  British  pop- 
ulation has  savings  of  less 
than  £500. 

The  poorest  50  per  cent , 
owns  barely  7 per  cent  of  the 
nation's  wraith.  j 

The  £28  billion  Invested  in  I 


personal  equity  plans  since 
their  introduction  by  Nigel 
Lawson  In  1987,  has  enabled 
£5  million  well-off  investors 
to  shelter  from  higher  rates  of 
tax. 

Deposit-based  Tessas 
proved  more  successful  at 
capturing  savers’  Imagina- 
tion, enabling  the  earliest 
subscribers  to  pick  up  tax- 
free  windfalls  of  more  than 
£12,000  when  the  first  plans 
matured  in  1996.  They  have 
attracted  15  million  savers. 

The  Institute  of  fiscal  Stud- 
ies reported  that  only  l per 
cent  of  lone  parents  had  a 
Tessa,  while  half  of  all  Tessas 
were  in  the  hands  of  home 
owners. 

The  1FS  sees  the  new 
scheme  as  doomed  to  fail  If  it 
offers  incentives  to  account 
holders  to  leave  money  locked 


on  deposit  for  five  years  or 
more. 

A spokesman  said:  “Tying 
up  money  is  particularly 
inappropriate  for  people  on 
low  incomes  who  are  vulnera- 
ble to  insecurity.  They  need 
to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  their 
money  at  short  notice." 

The  Building  Societies 
Association  said  the  new  ac- 
count would  have  few  attrac- 
tions if  it  merely  allowed  sav- 
ings to  be  sheltered  from  a 
potential  10p  tax  band. 

Abbey  National  savings  di- 
rector Charles  Pinder  said: 
"The  Government  needs  to 
target  substantial  tax  relief  to 
lower  income  families , 
through  their  pay  packets: 
then  these  new  accounts 
could  become  a huge  phenom- 
enon.” 

Teresa  Hunter 


Don’t  miss  out  on  the  next 
Building  Society  Windfall 


Millions  of  lucky  investors  have 
already  received  an  estimated 
£28  Billion  in  FREE  'windfall' 
shares  and  cash  as  a result  of 
their  Building  Society  convert- 
ing through  takeover  or  stock- 
market  flotation. 

Yet,  so  far.  only  seven  Building 
Societies  have  been  taken 
over  or  floated  on  the  stockmar- 
ket  - that  leaves  a further  70 
Building  Societies  which  have 
not  yet  converted. 

A new  guide.  The  Building 
Society  Windfall  Guide , reveals 
which  of  these  societies  are 
still  accepting  new  members, 
the  minimum  amount  you 
need  to  open  an  account,  where 
and  how  you  can  contact 
them  and  which  ones  seem 


most  likely  to  convert  next. 
You  can  still  join  many  of  these 
'unconverted'  Building  Societies, 
often  for  a very  smaii  invest- 
ment. and  when  if  they  convert 
claim  FREE  shares  or  cash. 
What  is  more,  your  investment 
is  perfectly  safe  and  can  cam 
interest  in  ihe  meantime.  Think 
about  it.  for  an  investment  of 
just  £100  you  could  have 
received free  shares  worth  £1300. 
You  can  order  The  Building  Society 
Windfall  Guide  for  just  £ 15  by 
simply  selephc«ing01206 825 6W 
quoting  Dept.  W5C45.  Please 
have  your  credit  card  ready.  Allow 
up  to  1 4 days  for  delivery.  You 
may  return  the  guide  any  time 
within  3 months  fora  as/~Ng= 
refund  if  not  satisfied.  sWs 


24  HOUR  TELEPHONE  ORDER  LINE  01206  825  600  (REF:  WSC 4: 
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Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
1 945-90  gives  his  marks  out  of 
five  for  Gordon  Brown's  Budget: 


Economic  prudence  -k-kir^is 
Political  appeal  -k-k-kie-tJ 
Economic  aftermath  ? 


Gordon  brown 
rose  to  deliver  the 
first  budget  of  this 
new  Parliament 

with  a combination  oT  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  none  of  bis 
Labour  predecessors.  He  bas 
not  inherited  a crisis,  as  did 
Dalton  In  1945,  Callaghan  in 
1964,  and  Healey  in  1974.  He 
has  behind  him  an  immense 
majority,  greater  even  than 
Labour  bad  in  1945. 

Like  all  Chancellors,  Mr 
Brown  brings  to  his  office 
convictions  about  how  to  im- 
prove economic  performance. 
Labour  Chancellors,  cer- 
tainly. have  never  confined 
themselves  to  pulling  on  the 
levers  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

In  1945  the  secret  of  im- 
proved economic  perfor- 
mance lay  in  planning  — but 
Attlee's  government  was  dog- 
ged by  a two-year  cycle  of  de- 
bilitating crises  in  spite  of  it. 
In  1964  the  secret  lay  in  a 
combination  of  incomes  pol- 
icy and  planning:  thus  the 
short-lived  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs.  By  1974  the 
secret  lay  in  a new  industrial 
policy  which  would  eschew 
the  salvation  of  lame  ducks  — 
but  it  could  never  have  been 
Intended  to  stimulate  growth, 
because  the  resources  put 
into  it  were  negligible. 

U is  obviously  Brown's 
view  that  previous  Chancel- 
lors. Labour  as  well  as  Con- 
servative, have  failed.  Britain 
has  remained  unprepared. 

In  1997,  the  secret  of  better 
economic  performance  lies  in 
education  and  training  in  an 
environment  of  stability.  If 
this  lacks  the  imaginative 
sweep  of  previous  Labour 
programmes,  it  at  least  wins  a 
prize  for  modesty. 


its.  not  by  speculation  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  exchange 
rate.  Brown  took  pleasure  in 
announcing  a reduced  level  of  | 
borrowing.  Indeed,  it  needed 
to  be  reduced.  That  required 
increased  taxation.  Among 
the  possible  sources  of  in- 
creased revenue,  he  has 
selected  the  least  painfuL 

But  forecasts  of  the  PSBR  — 
which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween two  very  large  figures, 
i.e.  revenue  and  expenditure 
— are  very  uncertain. 

The  search  for  stability 
might  have  suggested  to 
Brown  measures  that  would 
have  produced  a greater 
reduction  in  the  forecast 
PSBR.  He  might  also  have 
selected  methods  which  acted 
more  directly  on  the  con- 
sumer boom. 

This  is  not  a risk-averse 
budget  such  as  a 'Chancellor 
with  a majority  of  180  behind 
him  might  have  Introduced. 
Rather,  it  is  a forecaster’s 
budget  with  all  the  risks  at- 
tached to  economic  forecasts. 

ft  might  work.  Interest 
rates  might  eventually  come 
down,  and  bring  sterling 
down  with  them.  Investment 
might  thereby  be  encouraged. 

No  Chancellor  can  com- 
mand success.  But  more 
might  have  been  done  to  de- 
serve it  . 

The  pressure  groups  are 
watching  like  hawks  uncer- 
tain how  soon  to  proclaim 
their  disappointment.  There 
has  been  pressure  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abandon  its 
pledge  to  stick  to  the  previous 
government's  expenditure 
targets  for  the  next  two  years. 

U may  have  been  unwise  to 
make  the  pledge.  But  it  was 
made.  The  market  may  well 
notice  that,  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  the  pledge,  ex- 
penditure on  education  and 
the  NHS  is  to  be  increased  out 
of  the  contingency  reserve. 
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Breathing  space  for  Brown 


Larry  Elliott 


STABILITY  is  hard  to 
achieve,  especially  in 
a global  economy. 
Sterling  has  appreci- 
ated greatly  over  the  last  few 
months,  and  keeping  it  stable 
in  relation  to  the  currencies 
of  our  major  trading  partners 
can  be  a problem. 

It  has  been  argued  that 
higher  taxes  will  help  to  bring 
the  exchange  rate  down,  be- 
cause it  will  take  pressure  off 
interest  rates.  The  market 
may  think  otherwise.  If 
higher  taxes  reduce  the 
PSBR,  that  may  be  taken  as  a 
favourable  sign  and  sterling 
may  continue  to  appreciate  at 
a cost  to  stability. 

Chancellors  are  no  better  at 
forecasting  market  reaction 
than  are  foreign  exchange 
dealers.  Tax  rises  have  to  be 
justified  on  their  direct  mer- 


THE ADDITIONAL  ex- 
penditure can  easily 
be  justified.  But  the 
market  is  a sensitive 
beast.  If  a Chancellor  can  be 
pushed  once,  can  he  be 
pushed  again? 

Gordon  Brown  arrived  at 
the  Treasury  apparently  bet- 
ter prepared  than  any  of  his 
Labour  predecessors.  He 
equipped  himself  with  some- 
thing more  valuable  than  ad- 
vice — an  independent  cen- 
tral bank. 

The  '‘operationally”  inde- 
pendent Bank  of  England  will 
be  watching  and  will  no  doubt 
seek  to  act  in  the  interests  of 
stability'.  That  could  mean  in- 
terest rate  increases  as  well 
as  reductions. 

But  there  are  disadvantages 
in  the  central  bank  being  only 
"operationally"  Independent 
Inflation  could  rise  to  3.5  per 
cent  without  the  govern- 
ment's target  being  breached. 
A fully  independent  central 
bank  would  have  imposed  on 
itself  a firmer  discipline.  So 
Brown's  dramatic  move  does 
not  assure  him  the  stability 
that  it  might  have  done. 

I hope  for  the  best  I pray 
for  the  success  of  this  new 
government  after  all  these 
years.  But  I could  have 
wished  for  a surer  beginning. 
Edmund  EMI 


GORDON  Brown's 
Budget  effectively 
marks  the  end  erf 
the  beginning  for 
the  Government. 
An  up-tempo  overture  that 
began  with  independence  for 
the  Bank  of  England  has 
ended  with  an  attempt  to 
rebalance  the  economy  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a mod- 
ernised welfare  state.  Labour 
MPs  can  now  go  away  an  holi- 
day and  contemplate  just  how 
wonderful  life  can  be  when 
you  are  in  power. 

To  be  sure,  Mr  Brown  gave 
them  things  to  be  happy 
about  His  was  self-evidently 
not  a Conservative  Budget:  in- 
deed. the  increases  in  stamp 
duty  for  high-priced  houses 
was  positively  Old  Labour. 

The  supply-side  measures 
aimed  at  ending  the  curse  of 
long-term  unemployment 
were  long  overdue,  and  the 
b lea  tings  from  the  pension  in- 
dustry about  the  loss  of  tax 
relief  on  dividends  should  not 
obscure  the  way  the  move  has 
removed  a tax  distortion  that 
militates  against  investment 
That  said,  when  Mr  Blair’s 
merry  band  returns  from  Tus- 
cany. the  Dordogne  and  the 
Scottish  glens  things  may 
look  a little  different  There 
are  two  obvious  problems 
ahead.  The  Chancellor  has 
won  himself  a hit  of  a breath- 
ing space  on  public  spending 
as  a result  of  his  sensible 
£2.4  billion  dip  into  next 
year's  contingency  reserve, 
but  no  more.  And,  as  far  as 
monetary  policy  Is  concerned, 
he  may  come  to  regret  the 
haste  with  which  he  gave 
Bank  Governor  Eddie  George 
freedom  to  set  base  rates. 

Mr  Brown  said  yesterday 
that  “in  his  opinion"  enough 
had  been  done  in  the  Budget  to 
rebalance  the  economy,  but  it 


is  no  longer  the  Chancellor's 
opinion  that  really  matters. 
Most  City  commentators  be- 
lieve that  the  Bank  will  push 
up  rates  next  week,  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  | 
sticking  two  fingers  up  to  Mr 
Brown  after  his  tough  words 
in  the  Budget  on  inflation.  For 
that  reason.  Mr  George  may 
wait  until  August. 

The  Chancellor  will  hardly 
be  in  a position  to  complain  if  j 
the  Governor  takes  his  task  of  I 
controlling  inflation  seriously. 
He  has  made  it  dear  that  Brit- 
ain cannot  afford  a return  to 
the  boom-bust  cycles  of  the 
past  and  has  handed  the  Bank 
tiie  interest-rate  weapon  to  pre- 
vent a reoccurrence 

Tucked  away  in  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  and  Budget 
Report  — the  red  and  white 
book,  as  it’s  now  called  — was 
an  interesting  disquisition  on 
the  output  gap.  This  boils 
down  to  whether  the  economy 
is  working  at  capacity. 

Mr  Brown  believes  that 
when  the  economy  is  running 
at  full  capacity  it  can  chug 
along  at  225  per  cent  a year 
without  inflation  picking  up. 
Anything  above  that  and 
there  is  a risk  that  price  pres- 
sures will  start  to  become  evi- 
dent and  put  at  risk  his  2.5 
per  cent  inflation  target  The 
Treasury  said  this  week: 
"The  evidence  overall  sug- 
gests that  the  output  gap  is 
now  close  to  zero.  But  there  is 
a significant  risk  that  output 
could  already  be  above  its 
trend  level”. 

The  problem  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  that  consumer 
spending  is  growing  strongly 
and  acting  as  the  locomotive 
for  the  whole  economy. 
Growth  is  expected  to  be  3.25 
per  cent  this  year  and  2.5  per 
cent  next,  both  above  the  tL25 
per  cent  at  which  inflation 
would  be  expected  to  remain 
stable.  That  looks  like  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Bank  to  raise 
rates,  and  one  that  it  will 
surely  seize.  The  risks  are 
that  both  consumer  spending 
and  overall  growth  will  be 
somewhat  stronger  in  the 
short  term  than  the  Treasury 
is  anticipating. 

Spending  looks  equally 
tricky.  It  was  always  appar- 
ent that  Kenneth  Clarke  had 
prepared  a poisoned  chalice 
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Consumer  ups  and  downs . . . Gateshead's  MetroCentre  acts  as  a locomotive  for  the  economy  photograph:  don  mcphee 


for  Labour  when  he  drew  up 
last  year’s  Budget  and  many 
Labour  supporters  were 
aghast  when  Mr  Brown 
showed  a willingness  during 
the  election  campaign  to 
drink  the  draught  Wednes- 
day’s rabbit  out  of  the  bat  was 
to  find  an  extra  2X2  billion  for 
the  NHS  and  ‘ 

£1  billion  for 
education. 

But  a longer- 
term  problem 
persists.  Just 
as  a one-off  bo- 
nus to  a worker 
is  no  substitute 
tor  an  annual 
pay  increase,  so  money  from 
the  contingency  reserve 
merely  rolls  over  funding 
problems  in  the  public  sector 
to  another  year. 

If  this  wasn't  bad  enough, 
the  measure  of  inflation  used 
to  calculate  real  increases  in 
public  spending  is  now  fore- 


cast to  be  2.75  per  cent  next 
year  and  the  year  after  com- 
pared to  2 per  cent  at  the  time 
of  the  1996  Budget 
What  does  this  mean?  Well, 
last  November  Mr  Clarke  said 
the  Control  Total  for  public 
spending  would  rise  by 
£7.5  billion  to  £274  billion  in 


Frankly,  the  figures  look 
politically  unrealistic. 
Suicidally  so,  in  fact 


1998-99,  an  Increase  of  2.8  per 
cent  In  cash  terms.  Assuming 
2 percent  inflation,  that  left  a 
real  increase  in  spending  of 
around.  0.75  per  cent  That 
was  considered  to  be  a tight 
settlement,  but  not  as  tight  as 
it  looks  now.  because  with  a 
GDP  deflator  of  2.75  per  cent 


the  control  total  will  be  fiat 

Now  consider  the  NHS. 
This  was  slated  to  rise  frac- 
tionally next  year,  by  around 
0.3  per  cent  in  real  terms,  but 
would  actually  have  fallen  by 
the  same  amount  as  a result 
of  higher  inflation  unless  Mr 
Brown  had  stepped  In. 

The  extra  money  from  the 
reserve  ensures  a real  terms 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  1998- 
99,  but  this  is  really  only  a 
piece  of  sticking  plaster.  It  will 
not  raise  the  baseline  figure 
for  NHS  spending,  so  that  on 
present  plans  the  health  ser- 
vice is  looking  at  a 3 per  cent 
cut  In  Its  budget  in  1999-2000. 

Calculations  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Fiscal  Studies  show 
that  Labour's  plans  for  public 
spending  are  far  more  strin- 
gent than  anything  the  Con- 
servatives managed  in  their 
18  years  in  power. 

Spending  grew  by  almost 
2 per  cent  a year  under  Mar- 


garet Thatcher  and  John 
Major;  Labour's  plans  suggest 
that  it  will  be  spending  a lot 
less  than  that,  even  on  the 
most  generous  of  the  three 
scenarios  outlined  by  the 
Treasury  this  week. 

The  EPS  estimates  that  if 
the  Conservatives  had  won 
the  election  and  carried  on  at 
their  customary  rate,  public 
spending  would  be  up  to 
£35  billion  higher- at  the  end 
of  this  Parliament  than  under 
Labour. 

Frankly,  these  figures  look 
politically  unrealistic.  Suicid- 
ally so,  in  fact.  Of  course,  a 
period  of  strong  non-inflation- 
ary  growth  would  help  to 
square  the  circle.  But  It  will 
take  time  before  Mr  Brown's 
welfare- to- work  programme 
starts  to  have  any  impact  on 
the  trend  rate  of  growth. 
Meantime,  he  will  have  to 
trust  his  Judgment  and  hope 
that  his  luck  Is  In. 


Corporate  taxation 


earners  hit 


T Blue-chip  firms’ 
shares  dive 
C Threat  to  drop 
listings  in  (JK 


Shares  in  blue-chip 
companies  with  big 
overseas  earnings  — but 
little  UK  earnings  — fell 
sharply  yesterday,  as  the 
market  reacted  to  news  that 
the  Chancellor  has  decided  to 
abolish  foreign  income  divi- 
dends (FIDs). 

Although  the  little-noticed 
announcement  was  tucked 
away  in  the  part  of  Mr 

Brown's  speech  covering  ad- 
vance corporation  tax,  its  im- 
pact will  be  crucial,  because  it 
will  take  away  an  important 
freedom  currently  enjoyed  by 
some  of  Britain’s  biggest  com- 
panies. 

Indeed,  there  are  rumbles 
from  the  market  that  some 
companies  are  so  incensed  by 
Mr  Brown's  decision  that 
they  may  even  consider  aban- 
doning their  UK  listings. 

FIDs.  which  were  Intro- 
duced in  Kenneth  Clarke's 


first  Budget  in  November 
1993,  are  declared  from  for- 
eign profits  — meaning  they 
do  not  attract  advance  corpo- 
ration tax  like  usual  divi- 
dends. 

Accordingly,  for  London- 
listed  companies  that  do  not 
derive  much  of  their  profits 
from  the  UK  — and  do  not 
have  a large  enough  tax  bill 
against  which  to  offset  their 
ACT  — they  are  an  advanta- 
geous way  to  cut  their  tax  bllL 

However,  critics  point  out 
that  by  abolishing  FIDs  Mr 
Brown  has  unfairly  lumbered 
such  companies  with  having 
to  pay  extra  ACT. 

Announcing  the  move,  Mr 
Brown  said  he  was  abolishing 
FIDs  to  stop  the  yield  from  ad* 


Feeling  low 


Victims  ol  the  FIDs  cut 
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vance  corporation  tax  from 
being  eroded,  even  though 
FIDs  had  enjoyed  cross-party 
support  when  they  were  in- 
troduced. 

Although  the  Chancellor 
tempered  this  measure,  by  In- 
sisting that  “international 
holding  companies”  will  be 
exempt  from  the  move,  bro- 
ker NatWest  Markets  calcu- 
lates that  this  is  not  the  loop- 
hole it  seems. 

Chris  Ralph,  income  ana- 
lyst at  NatWest  said  landing 
companies  likely  to  be  facing 
a higher  tax  bill  as  a result  of 
the  abolition  of  FIDs  indudes 
such  household  names  as 

SmithKline  Beech  am,  Rio 

Tinto,  Tate  & Lyle,  Coats 
Vlyella  and  Reckitt  & Col- 
man, 

Mr  Ralph  added:  “I  think 
it's  a bit  strong  to  say  that 
this  might  force  some  compa- 
nies to  de-list.  Bat  from  some 
companies  we’ve  talked  to, 
they  may  feel  that  being  a UK- 
damicfled  company  is  less  ad- 
vantageous if  they  haven't  an 
efficient  means  of  distribut- 
ing surplus  capital  to  their 
shareholders." 

Ian  Kins 


Putting  wind  up 
the  accountants 


‘No  boost  to  investment’ 


©Anti-avoidance 
threat  hovers 


THE  Budget  threat  of  a 
general  provision  to 
counter  tax  avoidance 
was  met  with  alarm  by  ac- 
countants yesterday,  al- 
though they  were  relaxed 
about  the  detailed  an- 
nouncements In  Wednes- 
day's speech. 

Specific  avoidance  mea- 
sures fell  for  short  of  the 
tough  words  uttered  by 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
when  he  was  in  opposition. 
For  example,  there  was 
no  new  attack  on  the  resi- 
dence and  domicile  rules 
which  he  had  focused  on 
for  allowing  people  to  avoid 
UK  tax  despite  living  and 
working  in  the  UK  for  sub- 
stantial periods  each  year. 

But  the  Chancellor  wor- 
ried some  tax  experts  with 
the  news  that  & general 
anti-avoidance  provision  is 


being  considered.  Such  a 
rule  would  outlaw  any  at- 
tempt to  avoid  tax- through 
artificial  means.  Its  attrac- 
tion is  that  it  would  avoid 
the  need  for  mountains  of 
detailed  rules  that  attempt 
to  close  every  loophole,  but 
which  prompt  companies . 
and  their  advisers  to  look 
for  more. 

But  the  superficial  sbn- 
pHcity  of  this  idea  is  decep- 
tive, say  some  tax  accoun- 
tants. “There  are  dangers 
In  a blanket  anti-avoidance 
provision”,  said  Richard 
Collier-Keywood,  a tax 
partner  at  Coopers  & 
Lybrand. 

If  there  were  to  be  doubt 
under  a new  system,  that 
could  have  the  effect  of: 
making  companies  err  on 


•Analysts  challenge 
small-firm  incentives 
•Higher  interest 
rates  predicted 


the  side  of  caution,  which 
would  achieve  the  desired 
outcome  of  reducing  tax 
avoidance  — at  the  expense 
of  higher  corporate- tax 
bills. 

Roger  Cowe 


THE  Chancellor's  claim  to 
have  boosted  investment 
was  attacked  yesterday 
by  economists  and  City 
analysts. 

The  Institute  at  fiscal  Stud- 
ies believes  the  Budget  will  be 
a drag  on  investment  spend- 
ing, despite  the  fact  that  Gorv 
don  Brown  selected  invest- 
ment as  one  of  the  main  planks 
of  his  reforms. 

Stephen  Bond,  of  the  IFS.  ar- 
gued that  while  Individual 
companies  might  be  better  off 
from  the  cut  in  corporation 
tax.  the  corporate  sector  as  a 
whole  will  lore  £3biHkKr  a 
year  because  of  the  aboBtion  or 
pension  fund  credits. 

In  any  case,  companies  are 
likely  to  lose  the  benefit  from  a 
tax  cut  if  they  compensate 
pension  funds  by  raising 
dividends.  ■ ... 

In  his  Budget  speech,  Mr 
Brown  said  companies'  would 


benefit  from  changes  in  mone- 
tary policy  announced  after 
the  election,  and  more  stable 
interest  rates  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  improving  the  corpo- 
rate tax  regime. 

’I  want  the  UK.  to  be  the  ob- 
vious first  choice  for  new  In- 
vestment,” he  said,  before  an- 
nouncing a 2 per  cent  cut  In 
conjuration  tax,  abolition  of 
tax  credits  to  pension  foods, 
and  a temporary  doubling  of 
capital  allowances  for  small 
and  medium  companies. 

The  government  Red  Book 
reveals  that  the  Treasury  be- 
lieves the  Budget  measures 
Will  halP  to  push  business  In- 
vestment up  by  nearly  10  per 
cent  this  year  and  a further 
I'aiZfi  per  cent  next  year.  But  it 
also  observes  that  forecasts 
have  often  been  optimistic. 

There  must  he  a clear 
downside  risk  to  the  forecast 
for  business  investment,  espe- 
cially if  the  high  exchange  rate 
hits  exports  hard,  though  the 
Budget  is  designed  to  improve 
the  dimate  for  long-term  in- 
vestment,” it  says. 

Most  observers  agree  with 
the  first  part  of  that  statement 
rather  than  the  second,  espe- 


cially since  the  limited  tax 
hikes  are  seen  as  certain  to 
result  In  higher  interest  rates 
and  a stronger  pound,  making 
life  hard  for  exporters. 

NatWest  Markets  forecast 
that  the  Government's  predic- 
tionof  6 per  cent  investment 
growth  would  be  at  least  2 per 
cent  too  high. 

The  investment  incentive  of 
doubling  tax  allowances  for 
capital  spending  will  last  only 
12  months.  Past  experience 
suggests  this  may  encourage 
^“panies  to  bring  forward 
spending  rather  than  increase 
it  In  any  case,  this  measure  is 
aimed  only  at  smaller 
companies. 

Hie  combination  of  cutting 
corporation  tax  and  abolishing 
uie  tax  credit  for  pension 
rands  is  much  more  signifi- 
cant, But  this  manoeuvre  has 
been  seen  as  negative  for  busi- 
ness investment. 

“It  is  one  thing  to  say  (as  the 
Cfoancdlor  did)  that  the  ACT 
tax  credit  introduces  a tax  bias 
in  forour  of  distribution,  it  Is 
“S*®  to  say  in,  withdrawal 
wffl  actively  encourage  invest- 
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The  offer  is  quality  work 


mlt  to  the  New  Deal  regime. 
These  would  be  quality 


fliU-time  education  or  train- 
, ing  — starting  in  10  per  cent 
of  the  country  In  January, 
and  in  April  elsewhere. 

Delivered  by  the  Govern- 
ments Employment  Service 
through  local  consortia,  the 
youth  scheme  will  begin  with 
a four-month  “Gateway” 
period,  when  young  unem- 
ployed people  will  be  coached 
into  preparing  for  the  jobs 
market.  For  each  jobless 
under-25-year-old  taken  on, 
employers  will  get  a £60  sub- 


TlBMidl  recalcitrant  young  unem- 

■ I VT1  IQ  ployed  people  being  forced  on 

■ "■  ■ to  the  streets  rather  than  sub- 

_ mlt  to  the  New  Deal  regime. 

These  would  be  quality 
Tm»  schemes,  they  insisted  — a 
* choice  of  a job  with  a private 

_ . sector  employer,  work  wife  a 

■ ahU  voluntary  organisation  or  an 

IK  11  B ■jlall  environmental  task  force  or 
■ foil-time  education  or  train- 
ing — starting  in  10  per  cent 
of  the  country  in  January, 

UP  TO  435,000  dole  and  in  April  elsewhere. 

claimants  stand  to  Delivered  by  fee  Govern- 
benefit  from  the  mentis  Employment  Service 
Government's  through  local  consortia,  the 
New  Deal  Jobe  and  youth  scheme  will  begin  with 
training  programme  for  fee  a four-month  “Gateway” 
young  and  long-term  unem-  period,  when  young  unem- 
ployed, it  emerged  last  night,  ployed  people  will  be  coached 
Among  them  are  more  than  into  preparing  for  fee  Jobs 
half  the  350,000  who  have  market.  For  each  jobless 
been  out  of  work  for  more  under-25-year-old  taken  on, 
than  two  years.  employers  will  get  a £60  sub- 

The  Cabinet  has  set  itself  a sidy  for  6 months,  whDe  the 
target  of  175,000  long-term  job-  New  Deal  workers  will  be 
less,  who  are  to  be  levered  given  a £400  grant  on  top  of 
bade  into  the  labour  market  benefit  and  £750  worth  of 
with  a £75-a-week  six-month  training, 
subsidy  to  employers  from  The  outline  of  fee  scheme 
this  time  next  year,  while  a was  welcomed  yesterday  by 
further  10,000  will  have  the  analysts,  although  some  cau- 
chance  of  a year's  full-time  tioned  that  the  devil  would  be 
education  on  benefit  in  the  detail 

This  Is  in  addition  to  fee  The  Employment  Policv  In- 
quarter of  a million  18-  to  25-  stitute  said  that  the  overall 
year-olds  guaranteed  a choice  economic  climate  gave  the 
of  four  work-or-tralning  op-  scheme  a good  chanr*  of 
tions  at  fee  core  of  the  Gov-  bringing  down  the  dole 
eromenfs  Welfare  to  Work  queues, 
crusade.  They  will  normally  But  EP1  director  John  Phil- 
Iose  100  percent  of  their  bene-  pott  warned  that  employers 
fits  if  they  rrihse  all  offers.  with  a high  labour  turnover 
But  David  Blunkett,  Educa-  were  bound  to  try  to  use  fee 
tion  and  Employment  Secre-  subsidy  to  pay  for  recruits 
tary,  and  Andrew  Smith,  fee  they  would  have  taken  on 
employment  minister  in  anyway. 'There  is  a risk  that 
charge  of  the  flagship  jobs  the  scheme  could  end  up  vali- 
programme.  were  at  pains  to  dating  the  revolving  door 
play  down  the  chances  of  labour  market,”  he  said. 


And  fee  Employment  pol- 
icy Institute  argued  that  the 


to  the  streets  rather  than  sub-  welfare  to  work  package 


would  be  unlikely  to  pay  for 
Itself  through  benefit  savings. 


schemes,  they  insisted  — a even  after  several  years  of  op- 
choice  of  a job  wife  a private  eration  — though  ministers 
sector  employer,  work  wife  a countered  that  they  hart  never 
voluntary  organisation  or  an  claimed  it  would  be  a nocost 
environmental  task  force  or  programme. 


Hyder  in  deep 
water  as  the 


There  seems  little  doubt 
that  there  will  be  some  degree 
of  "dead  weight"  — subsidis- 
ing workers  who  would  have 
been  employed  in  any  case  — 
as  well  as  employers’  substi- 
tuting New  Deal  workers  for 
existing  employees.  That 
risks  making  fee  project  un- 


ILECTRICITY 


of  the  tax.  The  company 


fell  by  5 per  cent.  The  regu- 
lator warned  that  he  would 
be  watching  the  bidding  be- 
haviour of  the  power  com- 
panies in  the  wholesale 
market  to  make  sure  they 
did  not  artificially  hold 
prices  up. 

The  brokers  SBC  War- 
burg slapped  a “sell” 
recommendation  on  the 
shares  of  all  three  of  the 
main  generators  last  night. 

Hyder,  the  Welsh  water 


As  usual,  it’s 
the  poor 
what  takes 
the  strain 


l water  companies  — I began  a full-scale  financial  and  electricity  group. 


Institute  of  Fiscal 


^■i  still  reeling  at  news 
that  they  are  to  bear  the 
bnmt  of  the  £5.2  billion 
windfall  tax  — faced  a 


popular  wife  fee  unions,  who  second  onslaught  from 
yesterday  gave  it  a cautious  their  regulators  yesterday, 
welcome.  The  electricity  regulator, 

Mr  Blunkett  was  upbeat  Stephen  Littlechild,  called 
yesterday  about  avoiding  for  regional  electricity 


review  last  night  to  assess  thought  to  be  reluctant  to 
Its  options.  borrow  the  money  to  pay 

The  bard  line  from  the  its  share  of  the  tax.  But  Mr- 
two  regulators  followed  Byatt,  director-general  of 
Gordon  Brown’s  Budget  as-  Ofwat,  is  likely  to  oppose 
sertlon  that  the  levy  could  the  other  easy  option:  cut- 


Studies  gives  its 
view  of  the  effects 
SSraj;  SXAZZZ  of  Brown’s  Budget 


be  paid  “without  any  im- 
pact on  prices,  investment. 


Hnp  back  on  discretionary 
environmental  spending 


yesteruay  aoout  avoiding  for  regional  electricity  the  quality  of  service  to  and  abandoning  its  cus- 
employera  will  get  a £60  sub-  such  scams  and  promised  companies  to  make  a 10  per  customers  and,  in  my  view,  tomer  rebate  scheme, 
sidy  for  6 months,  while  the  feat  companies  that  took  part  cent  cut  in  household  bills  Jobs”.  Some  City  analysts  said 

Deft„JTOrkef8  _W“I  be  m the  New  Deal  would  be  next  year  — the  equivalent  The  electricity  companies  extra  borrowing  could 

" " of  £27  off  annual  bills  of  are  paying  a total  of  £2.1 


New  Deal  workers  will  be  in  the  New  Deal  would  be  next  year  — the  equivalent 
given  a £400  grant  on  top  of  carefully  monitored  and  pe-  of  £27  off  amuini  bills  of 
benefit  and  £750  worth  of  nalised  if  they  cheated.  But  £265  — and  demanded  that 
training.  estimates  based  on  similar  the  power  generators  play 

The  outline  of  fee  scheme  schemes  abroad  suggest  that  their  part  in  price  cuts.  The 
was  welcomed  yesterday  by  fee  proportion  of  extra  jobs  move  could  force  British 
analysts,  although  some  cau-  created  by  subsidy  pro-  Energy,  the  newly  priva- 


analysts.  although  some  cau-  created  by  subsidy  pro- 
tioned  that  fee  devil  would  be  grammes  can  be  as  low  as  30 
in  fee  detail.  per  cent 

The  Employment  Policy  In-  The  TUC  said  fee  New  Deal 


Energy,  the  newly  priva- 
tised nuclear  generator,  to 
slash  its  dividends  and  will 


billion  towards  the  tax  and 
the  water  companies  £1.65 
billion. 

Mr  Littlechild’s  tough 
targets  were  published  In  a 


Some  City  analysts  said 
extra  borrowing  conld 
bring  the  company  near  to 
breaching  covenants  on 
some  of  Its  bank  loans. 
Others,  however,  believed 


AS  HE  promised  time 
and  again  during  fee 
election  campaign,  Mr 
Brown  did  not  in- 
crease any  income  tax  rates 
in  Wednesday’s  Budget  But 
like  the  Conservatives  in 
1998,  he  nonetheless  managed 
to  raise  substantial  amounts 


that  the  covenants  in  qnes-  of  extra  tax. 


targets  were  published  In  a tion  had  been  renegotiated  Even  ignoring  fee  windfall 
new  doenment  detailing  recently  and  no  longer  tax,  by  the  year  2000,  fee  tax 
how  he  saw  prices  moving  posed  a problem.  The  com-  increases  announced  by  Mr 


stitute  said  that  the  overall  was  “qualitatively  different” 
economic  climate  gave  the  from  previous  "make  work” 


put  a squeeze  on  PowerGen  in  next  year’s  liberalised  pany  refused  to  comment  Brown  will  be  raising  an 


scheme  a good  chance  of  schemes, 
bringing  down  the  dole  concern 
queues.  the  plant 

But  EP1  director  John  Phil-  ing  that 
pott  warned  that  employers  risked  re 


different”  and  National  Power. 

ike  work”  At  the  same  time  the 

expressed  water  watchdog,  Ian  Byatt, 


concern  about  fee  impact  of  made  clear  feat  the  water 
the  planned  sanctions,  warn-  companies  would  have  to 


ing  that  the  Government  go  to  shareholders  and  not  | the  windfall  fay- 


electrlcity  market,  when  on  the  covenant  issue, 
competition  will  spread  to  At  risk  are  the  group’s 
the  domestic  market.  He  promise  to  give  customers 
made  clear  that  he  was  an  annnal  rebate  of  £9  a 
making  no  allowances  for  head  until  the  year  2000 


extra  £5  billion  per  year,  the 
equivalent  of  just  under  a 3p 


promise  to  give  customers  rise  in  fee  basic  rate.  So  who 
an  amnial  rebate  of  £9  a is  going  to  pay? 


risked  repeating  the  Tory  ad-  to  customers  if  they  wanted  Several  broking  analysts 


and  to  spend  an  extra  £40 
million  on  cleaning  np 


with  a high  labour  turnover  ministration's  mistakes,  j to  recoup  the  cost  of  paying  saw  the  demand  for  sharp  Welsh  bathing  beaches. 


were  bound  to  try  to  use  fee  when  it 
subsidy  to  pay  for  recruits  17-yeai 
they  would  have  taken  on  sharp  L 
anyway.  "There  is  a risk  that  of  teen 
the  scheme  could  end  up  vali-  streets. 


when  it  cut  benefits  to  16-  and  their  share  of  the  levy.  cuts  in  wholesale  pool 
1 7-year-olds  and  caused  a This  has  set  Hyder,  the  prices  of  between  4 and  12 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  most  heavily  indebted  of  per  cent  as  a severe  blow  to 
of  teenagers  sleeping  on  fee  the  10  water  companies,  on  the  generators  and  parti cu- 
streets.  a collision  course  with  the  larly  British  Energy,  which 

Seumas  Mane  and  regulator  as  it  struggles  to  warned  at  flotation  it  might 


cuts  in  wholesale  pool  Hyder  shares  were  the  dividends  are  taxed.  Because 
prices  of  between  4 and  12  only  privatised  water  com-  these  taxes  appear  to  be  paid 
per  cent  as  a severe  blow  to  pany  shares  to  fall  y ester-  by  companies,  it  is  often 
the  generators  and  parti cu-  day,  ending  the  day  14.5p  tempting  to  believe  that  they 
larly  British  Energy,  which  down  at  81.25p.  do  not  affect  the  "man  in  fee 

warned  at  flotation  it  might  Simon  Beavls,  Nicholas  street”.  But  in  the  end,  only 
cut  dividends  if  pool  prices  Bannister  and  Celia  Weston  people  can  pay  the  tax  chare- 


A large  part  of  this  increase 
fen  on  the  business  sector 
through  some  rather  obscure 
changes  in  the  way  company 
dividends  are  taxed.  Because 


Seumas  Milne  and 
Charlotte  Denny 


meet  its  £280  million  share  I cut  dividends  if  pool  prices 


larly  British  Energy,  which 
warned  at  flotation  it  might 


do  not  affect  the  "man  in  fee 
street”.  But  in  the  end,  only 
people  can  pay  the  tax  charg- 


i 

| Education’s  extra  billion 

i 
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or  wages  and  employment  Lowest  incomes  hit  hardest 
will  fall  feus  affecting  work- 


Ministers  are  about 
to  warn  local  authori- 
ties there  will  be 
strings  attached  to  fee  extra 
£1  billion  of  education  spend- 
ing announced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor on  Wednesday. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary; will  change  the  rules  on 
government  grants  tor  prior- 
ity initiatives. 

Instead  of  contributing  40 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  so- 
called  GEST  programme, 
local  education  authorities 
will  have  to  pay  50  per  cent. 

This  will  effectively  lever 
an  extra  £G0  million  into 
the  Government’s  priority 
schemes  for  improving  liter- 
acy and  numeracy. 

Mr  Blunkett  told  the  Eng- 
lish local  authorities  they 
would  be  able  to  spend  £2.017 
miUteai  more  in  1998/9. 

In  a letter  to  council  leaders 
be  warned  against  siphoning 
off  any  of  this  money  to 
support  the  other  services 
which  have  been  squeezed 
over '-the.  last  few  years  to 
maintain  standards  in  too 
classroom. 


In  fee  case  of  the  tax  in- 
creases on  the  business  sec- 
tor, it  is  difficult  to  say  exact- 
ly which  families  will  end  up 
paying  fee  tax.  But  pension 
funds  have  been  hit  hard  by 
these  changes,  and  anyone 
wife  a pension  will  have  seen 
the  value  of  their  fund  reduc- 
ed as  a result  of  the  Budget. 


in  tobacco  duties  has  the  big- 
gest effect,  on  average,  on  this 
group. 

The  richest  10  per  cent  of 
households  lose  on  average  £1 
a week,  compared  with  only 
around  33p  per  week  for  the 
poorest  tenth. 

The  results  shown  here  are 
those  looking  at  tax  increases 
that  will  have  occurred  by 


Other  tax  changes  affect  April  1998.  But  further  in- 


families  more  directly.  The 
first  erf  these  is  fee  cut  in  the 


creases  in  excise  duties  on 
petrol  and  tobacco  have  also 


rate  ofVAT  on  fuel  from  8 per  been  announced.  Petrol 


cent  to  5 per  cent  Almost 
everyone  will  gain  from  this 
reduction.  But  the  good  news 
ends  there.  Smokers  and 
drivers  will  be  hit  by  large  in- 


duties are  set  to  rise  by  6 per 
cent  per  year  and  tobacco 
duties  by  5 per  cent  per  year 
into  the  indefinite  future. 
This  continues  the  trend 


creases  in  excise  duties,  while  which  has  seen  excise  duties 
homeowners  wife  mortgages  on  petrol  and  tobacco  rise  by- 
are  affected  by  fee  cuts  made  about  60  per  cent  In  real 
to  mortgage  Interest  tax  terms  since  1990. 


relief  I 

Using  a computer  model, 
we  can  see  how  the  Impact  of 
these  tax  changes  is  actually 
distributed  across  fee  UK 


M 


R BROWN’S 
changes  to  mort- 
gage interest  tax 
relief  have  cut  its 


population  by  April  1S98.  We  value  by  one-third.  Someone 
SpUt  fee  population  into  10  with  a mortgage  of  over 
equal-sized  groups  according  £30,000  paying  Interest  at  7 
to  their  level  of  household  in-  per  cent  will  see  an  increase 
come,  and  made  adjustments  in  their  monthly  mortgage 
for  household  size.  The  aver-  payments  of  £8.75.  The  aver- 
age weekly  losses,  in  pounds  age  cash  loss  for  fee  richest 
per  week,  are  biggest  for  the  households  is  around  £1.50  a 
richest  houeholds.  But  these  week  from  the  Miras  change, 
cash  losses  represent  a much  compared  to  only  20p 
smaller  percentage  of  total  in-  amongst  poorer  groups.  This 
come  for  this  group  than  do  reflects  the  feet  that  richer 
the  losses  of  the  poorest  households  are  more  likely  to 


Sunnier  days  - . . Liverpool’s  ChildwaU  Comprehensive  School,  led  by  headteacher  Dewi  Phillips,  won  its  legal  battle  for  repairs  photoqrapm:  don  mcphee 
want  von  to  ensure  that  l about  how  many  extra  stu- 1 accepted  by  employers  or  vol- 1 Tony  Blair  will  today  use  I wing  at  a local  comprehen- 


households. 

These  percentages  are 
shown  in  the  graph.  The  rich- 


have  mortgages. 

However,  the  cut  in  mort- 
gage interest  relief  is  not  as 


est  10  per  dent  of  households  I progressive  as  it  once  was, 


”1  want  you  to  ensure  that  about  how  many  extra  stu- 
fee  extra  funding  being  pro-  dents  they  would  enrol  as 
vided  is  used  specifically  for  part  of  fee  £3  billion  welfere- 


about  how  many  extra  stu-  accepted  by  employers  or  vol- 
dents  they  would  enrol  as  untary  groups. 


are  shown  at  fee  bottom  and 
fee  poorest  at  fee  top.  What  is 


Richer  homeowners  have  al- 
ready been  hit  hard  by  fee 


the  benefit  of  schools  in  your 
authority”,  he  said. 

There  was  little  guidance 
for  further  education  colleges 


part  of  fee  £3  billion  welfare-  Mr  Blunkett  said  courses  constituency  since  the  gen- 
10- work  scheme  for  unem-  could  last  up  to.  a year,  pro-  eral  election  to  highlight  the 


his  first  visit  to  his  Sedgefield  sive,  be  will  say  fee  Budget  striking  is  that  it  is  house-  restrictions  already  imposed 
constituency  since  the  gen-  “represents  a huge  change  of  holds  on  the  lowest  incomes  on  Miras.  There  is  a £30,000 


gear  for  our  schools,  it  will  who  are  hit  hardest  by  fee  tax 


ployed  18-25  year  olds.  The 
colleges  may  end  up  accom- 


viding  the  hard-pressed  col-  I Budget's  achievements  for  put  them  on  track  to  deliver  changes  announced  by  Mr 


Square  Mile  verdict 

‘Flush  Gordon’ 
gets  it  in  neck 


modating  young  people  not  I per  head. 


Small  businesses 


leges  with  income  at  £2^00 


education. 

At  fee  opening  of  a new 


the  goods  for  our  children.” 

John  Carvel 


Brown.  The  combined  effect 
of  these  changes  means  that 
the  poorest  tenth  lose  an  aver- 


ceiling  which  has  not  been  In- 
creased since  1283,  and  in  1991 
the  extra  gains  going  to  high- 
er rate  taxpayers  from  fee 
relief  was  removed.  The  sue- 


Tax  breaks  balance  green  costs 


age  of  0.6  per  cent  of  their  cession  of  cuts  made  to  mort- 
weekly  income  through  high-  gage  interest  relief  by  fee  last 
er  taxes,  while  fee  richest  government,  and  continued 
tenth  are  only  0.35  per  cent  by  fee  present  Chancellor, 


worse  off  on  average- 


make  it  likely  that  come  the 


•Failure  to  choke 
consumer  boom 


^*>1  URGING  share  prices 
Jhmud  a soaring  pound 
^^11 1 IjiIiL  suggest  the  City 
la  cefetagfog  the  Budget  but 
economic  analysts  in  the 
Sqnare  Mfieare  almost  unan- 
imous m their  disapproval. 

The  central  point  of  City 
cdUcia&of  Mr  Brown  — 
dabbed  “Jlush  Gordon”  by 
one  hoys*  for  his  windfall  tax 
oa  privatised  utilities  - 
was  the  belief  that  ho  had 
fafiaUo  rafale  taxes  enough  to 
choke  off  fee  consumer  boom. 

"The  Chancellor  promised  to 
ease  io&attan&ry  pressures 
without  dsisa^ng . industrial 
prospects,  then  frM  to  de 

B2W.  "Fiscal  ptf- 


est  rates  will  have  to  rise  by 
more  than  expected  and  that 
will  keep  sterling  strong,  at 
least  in  the  short  term. 

ABN-Amro  was  equally  dis- 
appointed. “The  Utmus  test 
was  fee  size  of  the  personal- 
sector  tax  increases.  By  rais- 
ing persona!  taxation  by 
£%  billion  feta  year  fee  “Iran 
Chancellor”  has  proved  io 

have  fat  of  day.  leaving  the 
I job  of  slowing  growth  to  inter- 
est ratet  and  sterling.” 

UBS  analysts  were  also  crit- 
ical. "Despite  the  rhetoric  fee 
budget  did  little  to  address 
the  twin  problems  or  a worry  j 
tariy  buoyant  consumer  sec- 
tor and  a struggling  manufac- 
turing-export sector.” 
However  Yamairtil's  eco- 
nomics team  reckoned  Mr 
Brown  bad  made  an  “Impres- 
sive” debut. 


[ 9 Welfare-to-work 
I is  ‘interesting* 

9 Extra  capital 
allowance  ‘helps’ 

Designed  with  gusto, 
delivered  with  gravitas. 
and  not  too  had  on  poli- 
cies to  help  small  businesses. 

Such  was  the  verdict  of  the 
Guardian  Young  Entrepre- 
neurs' Forum  on  the  Budget 
Samantha  GemmelL  who 
runs  a Nottingham-based 
video  production  company,  is 
glad  the  tax  burden  on  jmi* 

smaller  firms  has  been  David  Pearson  and  Ulla  Pope 

reduced.  She  is  interested, 

too,  in  the  welfare-to-work  wouldn't  have  done  before, 
package  offering  a £75  sub-  shesays.  „ „„  aw, 

sidy  to  employers  to  take  on  a Under  fee  plans,  an  tm- 
long-term  unemployed  person  ployer  will  receive  a subsidy 
■md  the  possibility  of  work  of  £60  for  a week  for  six 
with  training  for  young  months  and  fee  Claimant  a 
uponie  remaining  on  benefit,  grant  of  £400. 

inTvSy  specialised  UDa  Pope,  owner-manager 


pected  those  with  lower  in- 
comes to  gain  proportionately 
For  Paul  Morgan,  founder  more  than  richer  households, 
of  Roseberry  Recycling,  Mr  as  beating  bills  make  up  a 
Brown's  debut  was  rather  a greater  share  of  fee  total  In- 


Given  fee  cot  in  VAT  on  do-  next  election  this  relief  will 
mestlc  ftiel,  we  might  have  ex-  have  ceased  to  exist 


While  on  average  all  the  in- 
come groups  lost  as  a result  of 
the  Budget  there  are  many 
people  who  are  better  off. 


non-event  But  he  is  worried  come  of  poorer  groups.  How- 
about  fee  announcement  that  ever,  the  substantial  increase 


greater  share  of  fee  total  In-  Those  who  do  not  drive, 
come  of  poorer  groups.  How-  smoke  or  own  a home  will 


ever,  fee  substantial  increase  have  gained  from  fee  cut  in 
in  tobacco  duties,  increasing  VAT  on  fuel.  In  total,  while  70 


losses  can  only  be  rolled  over  „ . , 

for  one  year  mstoaii  offeree,  the  price  of  a packet  of  20  by  per  cent  of  households  lost 
“We  lost  at  least  £40,000  I9p,  has  on  average  offset  fee  out  25  per  cent  will  actually 
when  our  premises  were  effect  of  the  VAT  on  ftiel  cut  be  better  off  thanks  to  Mr 
burned  down  at  the  beginning  for  many  of  the  poorest  Brown,  including  ^most  half 


v -"■■‘"aMS  of  the  year.  If  we  can’t  get  the  househn 
business  back  into  substan-  that  wt 
ajSaPH  tial  profit  this  year,  well  lose  smokers. 

<0.  -'m  pH  the  tax  advantage  of  being  smokers 

able  to  write  feat  off  over  the 
coming  three  years.” 

The  so-called  green  mea- 
sures  such  as  increases  in 
diesel  and  petrol  prices  would 
adversely  affect  his  business, 
too.  "That'll  add  up  to  £6.000  a 
ance  for  fee  next  year  is  only  year  to  our  haulage  costs.” 
a help  if  fee  business  is  plan-  David  Pearson,  who  runs 
□ing  to  spend  in  fee  immedi-  the  Network  Advantage  IT 
ate  fiuure  and  we  cant  at  the  consultancy,  are  very  happy 
moment.”  wife  the  capital  allowance 


households.  Because  it  is  here  the  poorest  tenth  of  the  popu- 
that  where  we  find  more  lation. 


smokers,  and  more  heavy 
smokers  at  feat,  the  Increase 


a help  if  fee  business  is  plan- 
ning to  spend  in  fee  immedi- 
ate future  and  we  cant  at  the 
moment." 


'fticpfiie  fffcwp  <,v. 

and 

-3wr...  ••  ~ 

. ... 


icy  has  been  tightened  by  more  Overall,  Mr  Brown 

than  we  expected,  bin  fee  pafei&e  wife  a Conservative 


tightening  skewed  tewardsihe  I predwewpr. 


Lawson, 


cotvorate  aector.” 

As  a rfisnJt  sccordmg-  to 
B2w*s  economics  team,  inter- , 


who  dismissed  bis  City  critics 
as  “leunagescribbiors". 

MwfclUhMr 


industry  so  it’ll  depend  on  the 
vetting  process  and  fee  cali- 
bre of  fee  person  whether  I 
take  someone  on  or  not.  But 
there  is  an  incentive  to  look 
ut  >1  as  an  option,  which  I 


grant  of  £400.  manuiacturers  i nermai  ue- 

GBa  Pope,  owner-manager  tection,  fee  additional  capital 


For  Hayiey  Maloney,  of  change.  “That  will  be  good  for 
manufacturers  Thermal  De-  the  IT  sector."  he  said.  "We're 


Jtrflan  MeCnte  and  Jayne 
tojter 


bag 


of  promotions  merchandising 
company  Stellar  Promotions, 
says  ''Well  still  he  trying  to 

juggle  any  capital  expen  di- 


allowance  will  be  helpful. 


in  a business  which  requires 
us  to  update  systems  an  the 


“We’ve  already  allocated  time.”  But  other  changes  will 
what  we’re  going  to  spend  on  mean  higher  overheads,  ^rs 


aa> 

■ah  ■: : •••: 

BtefabtfO% 


moving  to  bigger  premises.  So 


hire  against  cash  Dow.  The  we’ll  be  better  off  but  we’re 
doubling  of  fee  capital  allow-  not  going  to  buy  any  extra." 


the  clients  who’ll  end  up  pay- 
ing,” he  added. 

CsBa  Weston 
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Lockheed’s 
£7bn  pact 
heightens 
US  air  war 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


CONSOLIDATION  of 
the  US  defence  and 
aerospace  industry 
intensified  yesterday 
when  Lockheed  Martin  an- 
nounced an  Si  1.6  billion 
(£6.9  billion)  merger  with  the 
military  electronics  company 
Northrop  Grumman. 

It  is  the  second-biggest  de- 
fence merger  on  record, 
topped  only  by  Boeing’s  pro- 
posed S48  billion  purchase  of 
McDonnell-Douglas.  It  will 
create  a company  with  230.000 
employees  and  combined  reve- 
nues of  $37  billion. 

■This  virtually  completes 
the  shake-out  in  the  US 
weapons  industry,  leaving 
just  two  colossal  players," 
said  Byron  CaUan.  a Merrill 
Lynch  analyst  in  New  York. 

The  deal  puts  intense  pres- 
sure on  the  European  defence 
industry,  which  has  been 
scrambling  through  political 
obstacles  to  merge  and  buy  its 
way  into  contention  with  the 
enlarged  American  firms. 

It  also  reflects  the  sharpen- 
ing competition  for  the  new 
market  of  the  eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  which  are 
poised  to  join  Nato. 

The  accumulated  purchases 
and  mergers  of  the  US  defence 
sector  top  3100  billion  since 
the  "Last  Supper"  in  1993,  at 
which  then  defence  secretary 
William  Ferry  called  in  indus- 
try leaders  to  say  the  Penta- 
gon wanted  rationalisation  of 
a sprawling  industry  that 
could  no  longer  prosper  on 
cold-war  defence  contracts. 

The  Lockbeed-Northrop 
merger  creates  a rival  to  the 
new  Boeing-McDonnell  Doug- 


las group,  which  Is  strongest 
in  aircraft,  and  the  Raytheon 
group,  which  is  focused  on 
missiles  and  electronics  after 
its  $12.5  billion  purchase  of  | 
Hughes  Electronics'  and 
Texas  Instruments’  defence 
holdings. 

Lockheed,  which  began  the 
flurry  of  mergers  by  buying 
Martin  Marietta  for  $10  billion 
in  1995,  is  a leading  manufac- 
turer of  military  aircraft  like 
the  F-117  Stealth  warplane  and 
Hercules  cargo  workhorse, 
and  of  strategic  and  tactical 
missiles  and  aerospace 
electronics. 

The  Lockheed-Northrop 
merger  would  provide  domi- 
nance in  the  crucial  field  of 
Stealth  technology. 

Northrop,  which  has 
recently  seen  its  hopes  of 
$27  billion  in  orders  for  its  B-2 
Stealth  bomber  put  an  hold  by 
Congress,  has  just  completed  a 
$5  billion  expansion  pro- 
gramme. buying  Grumman 
aircraft  and  the  defence  elec- 
tronics division  of  Westing- 
house.  Half  of  its  Is  billion 
annual  revenues  come  from 
aircraft  and  half  from  elec- 
tronic systems. 

A new  tattle  is  about  to  be 
joined,  between  Boeing  and 
Lockheed,  to  produce  the 
Joint  Strike  Fighter  for  the  US 
air  force  and  navy  and  Brit- 
ain’s Royal  Navy.  A.  contract 
worth  at  least  $210  billion  over 
the  next  20  years,  it  will  define 
the  future  of  the  industry. 
British  Aerospace  recently 
opted  to  join  Lockheed's  bid. 

BAe  is  also  a partner  in  the 
Airbus  consortium,  which  has 
discussed  with  Lockheed  joint 
development  of  the  Airbus 
A3XX  jumbo  jet,  to  rival 
Boeing's  dominance  in  com- 
mercial avia  don. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,007 

Set  by  Chifonie 


Across 


1 Inappropriate  romances 
could  influence  government 
policy  (7.7) 

8 Love  to  rebuke  and 
pontificate  (5) 

9 Endless  chat,  about  a 
performance  I caught,  is 
shrewd  (8) 

11  Husband  learnt  dancing  to 
charm  (7) 

12  One  appears  in  sarong, 
manufactured  for  foreign 
lady  (7) 

13  They  say  a finance  officer 
can  trouble  a housemaid  (5) 

15  Serious  actor  and  model 
was  angry  with  Scot  (9) 

1 7 Wrong’un  gets  mother  to 
obtain  port  (9) 

20  A comic  on  a truck  (5) 

21  There's  nothing  in  eastern 
imports  for  self-seekers  (7) 

23  Toff  carries  outfit,  or  item  of 

outfit  (7) 

25  Plug  leak  about  wild 
adventure  (8) 

26  Become  used  to  favourite 
flower  t5) 

27  Go  via  Rye,  getting 
lacerated — it’s  hardly 
worth  the  letter's  collection 
(10.4) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,006 


Down 


1 Noisy  cow  is  over  the 
perimeter — in  the  garden 
(6.6) 

2 Trace  misplaced  reply  (5) 

3 Irene  gets  a bit  giddy  when 
drunk  (9) 

4 A brief  message  is 
permitted,  supporting 
climbing  school  (7) 

5 Leaders  of  Florist's  Union 
can  have  some  irrational 
antipathy  for  shrub  (7) 

6 Intimidating  flying  (5) 

7 Analysis  provides  right 
flavouring,  without  a trace 
of  salt  (9) 

10  Ministers’  entertainment 
said  to  be  in  London 
location  (6,6) 

14  Turned  up  In  badly  made 
trousers,  sweetheart?  (9) 

16  Journalist  on  Guardian 
raising  first-class  name  of  a 
bygone  age  (9) 

18  It's  misery  for  some  French 
couple  (7) 

19  Motor  part  gives  a great 
gain  in  a short  time  (7) 

22  Grew  dizzy  parking  in 
Slough  (5) 

26  Couple,  hiding  from  the 
beginning,  avoid  discovery 

(5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Stuck?  Than  call  our  sofcjtfons  foe 
on  0861  338  238.  Cafe  cost  50p  par 
minute  at  ail  tunes.  Service  suppted  by 
ATS 
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THAI  consumers  yesterday 
rushed  to  put  their  money 
in  gold  and  snap  up  last-min- 
ute bargains  before  the  im- 
pact of  a 20  per  cent  devalua- 
tion of  the  baht  sent  the  price 
of  goods  soaring,  and  the 
value  of  their  money  plum- 
meting. Sales  of  computers 
and  televisions  were  particu- 
larly high.  writes  Mark 
Milner. 


Some  shops  wasted  little 
time  In  putting  prices  up  by  at 
least  15  per  cent 
Normally  cool  central  bank- 
ers from  Asia's  tiger  econo- 
mies anxiously  counted  their 
foreign  exchange  reserves 
yesterday  after  a successful 
attack  on  the  baht  prompted 
fears  that  speculators  may 
target  other  currencies. 

The  Philippine  peso  and  the 


Indonesian  rupiah  are  seen  as 
likely  targets  in  the  wake  of 
the  effective  devaluation  of 
the  baht,  which  saw  the  Thai 
currency  fell  by  a fifth  in 
value  against  the  dollar. 

Dealers  noted  a half- 
hearted push  against  the 
rupiah  yesterday,  while  the 
peso  slipped  slightly. 

Yesterday,  it  emerged  that 
the  Bank  of  Thailand  had 


spent  some  $4  billion 
(£2J>  billion)  in  May  alone  de- 
fending the  baht  from  specu- 
lative attack  and  it  Is  thought 
to  have  also  intervened 
heavily  to  protect  file  cur- 
rency in  June. 

However,  an  Wednesday  it 
called  off  file  battle  and 
allowed  the  currency  to  float 
for  the  first  time  in  13  years. 

The  move,  which  will  help 


Thai  exporters,  boosted  the 
Bangkok  stock  market  but 
many  Thai  companies  will  be 
hit  by  their  heavy  dollar  bor- 
rowings. Thai  companies  are 
reported  to  account  for  some 
four-fifths  of  the  country’s 
$90  billion  of  foreign  debt. 

Analysts  are  sceptical  as  to 
whether  Thailand's  problems 
will  spread  to  follow  Aslan 
tigers  in  the  way  that  the  Mex- 


ico crisis  did  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  1994. 

While  the  devaluation  is 
seen  as  necessary,  in  the  short 
term  it  may  mean  bankrupt- 
cies. It  would  cost  more  in 
local  currency  terms  to  fund 
dollar  loans  but  switching  the 
baht-denominated  loans 
would  mean  companies  pay- 
ing higher  interest  rates. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  CHARLES  DHAFW>AK 


BR  sell-off  sees  mixed  fortunes 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


■HE  first  train  operators 
to  publish  annual 
results  since  British 


Rail  privatisation  revealed 
mixed  fortunes  yesterday. 

Great  Western  Holdings, 
operator  of  two  lines, 
recorded  a small  £5  million 
profit,  while  Prism,  which 
holds  four  franchises,  dis- 
closed a £5.5  million  loss. 

However,  Prism  said  that 
passenger  revenue  is  now  in- 
creasing by  9 per  cent  a year, 
well  ahead  of  the  level  It 
needs  to  make  a profit. 


Prism’s  chief  executive, 
Giles  Feamley,  said  that  im- 
proved security  and  service 
bad  helped  attract  passengers 
back  to  the  railways,  al- 
though economic  growth  also 
played  apart 

Revenue  at  Prism  rose  by 
9 per  cent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  compared  to  7.5 
per  cent  in  1996,  when  it  was 
£238  million. 

Prism’s  four  subsidiaries 
are  Anglia  Great  Northern, 
Cardiff  Railway  Company, 
South  Wales  and  West  and 
LTS  Rail  — the  commuter 
line  between  London  and 
Southend. 

Mr  Feamley  promised  bet- 


ter station  facilities,  car 
larks,  closed  circuit  televi- 
sion and  customer  informa- 
tion systems.  LTS  is  to 
replace  most  of  its  fleet  with 
44  new  four-car  trains,  which 
he  said  would  dramatically 
improve  services  from  No- 
vember 1999. 

Prism’s  loss  was  due  to 
restructuring  and  bidding 
costs  of  £12.4  million.  It  has  so 
far  shed  300  of  its  3.900  staff 
and  there  are  likely  to  be  fur- 
ther substantial  redundancy 
costs  this  year.  Pre-tax  prof- 
its, before  exceptional  costs, 
were  £6.9  million  on  turnover 
of  £199.2  mlllion. 

Mr  Feamley  said  that  the 


rail  regulator  had  issued  ob- 
jectives for  train  operators  to 
deliver  improvements  over 
and  above  franchise  require- 
ments. Prism  was  determined 
to  make  sure  they  were 
achieved. 

GWH’s  chief  executive. 
Brian  Scott,  meanwhile,  said 
that  its  success  had  been  built 
on  a voluntary  redundancy 
rate  of  9 per  cent. 

It  was  investing  £70  million 
over  the  next  three  years  to 
replace  alder  trains,  while  its 
two  franchises.  Great  West- 
ern Trains  and  North  West- 
ern Trains,  gave  it  10  per  cent 
of  the  turnover  of  the  operat- 
ing companies. 


Banker's  seven-figure  sum 


Julia  Finch 


SENIOR  City  banker 
Simon  Robertson  is  to 
join  the  Goldman  Sachs 
serious  money  club.  The  56- 
year-old  former  chairman  of 
Dresdner  Klemwoct  Benson 
will  join  the  US  investment 
bank  on  September  1 as  one  of 
its  70  or  so  managing  direc- 
tors and  president  of  Gold- 
man Sachs  Europe. 

But  a statement  from  the 
bank  said:  "It  is  expected  that 
he  will  be  admitted  as  a part- 
ner at  the  beginning  or  the 
firm’s  new  fiscal  year  on  De- 
cember 1." 

At  that  point  Mr  Robert- 


son’s salary  will  be  shaved  to 
about  £120,000,  but  he  will  be 
awarded  a stake  In  the  bank 
and  can  expect  to  earn  up  to 
$5  million  (£3  million)  a year. 

Eton-educated  Mr  Robert- 
son spent  34  years  at  Klein- 
wort  Benson  and  during  the 
1980s  worked  on  several  of  the 
Conservative  government’s 
privatisation  issues. 

Two  years  ago  he  presided 
over  Eleinworfs  takeover  by 
the  German  banking  group 
Dresdner  but  he  quit  in  Janu- 
ary this  year  after  a board- 
room  row  over  the  integra- 
tion of  the  two  banks.  He  is 
understood  to  have  received  a 
seven-figure  pay-off 

He  was  courted  by 


Dresdner  rival  Deutsche 
Bank  before  deciding  to  join 
Goldmans. 

His  principal  responsibility 
at  the  Wall  Street-based  firm 
will  be  key  client  relation- 
ships — working  with  Gold- 
man's biggest  and  most  lucra- 
tive customers. 

Goldman’s  UK  client  list  in- 
cludes BSkyB,  Unilever. 
Cable  & Wireless,  Pflkington 
and  the  Nationwide  Building 
Society. 

Jon  S Corzine,  Goldman’s 
US  chairmen  and  chief  execu- 
tive, said:  “Simon  Robert- 
son’s career  epitomises  client 
service  and  relationship 
banking,  a fundamental  tenet 
of  Goldman  Sachs.” 


Northern 
Foods’  boss 
gets  Labour 
nod  at  last 


Michael  White 
and  Roger  Cowe 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


A LAST  word  on  that  Bud- 
get from  the  chaps  at 
Centre  Point:  communique 
P.81.97  BUDGET-1  was 
wired  to  the  world’s  media 
on  Wednesday  at  just  after 
5pm.  Pretty  quick,  mm?  Its 
contents,  in  their  entirety: 
"Reacting  to  the  measures 
announced  in  the  Govern- 
ment’s July  Budget  today 
(Wednesday).  Adair  Turn- 
er, director-general  of  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry, said:  [one  inch  of 
white  space  follows]  ...  2 
July  1997.’’  That  says  It  all. 
somehow,  doesn’t  it? 


Meanwhile,  disturb- 
ing news  from  the  land 


that  time  and  Thatcherism 
Forgot:  France,  where  16 
sponsors  are  being  lined  up 
for  next  year’s  World  Cop. 
Bat  what’s  this?  Only  two 
sponsors  are  actually,  er, 
French-  The  rest  come  from 
those  barbarous  lands  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the 
self-styled  home  of  civilisa- 
tion. Why?  Well,  informed 
sources  suggest  that  Gaul's 
big  businessmen  thought 
they  ought  to  pay  only  a 
tenth  of  the  total  being  paid 


by  other  sponsors.  The 
lucky  two?  France  Tdfecom 
and  France  Poste,  respec- 
tively official  telephone 
supplier  and  official  postal 
service  to  the  World  Cup. 
As  one  cynic  observed: 
“Yon  couldn’t  very  well 
have  Belgacom  and  the 
Royal  Mall  In  those  roles.” 
No,  Indeed:  they  might  dis- 
play disturbing  non-G&l- 
lic  habits,  such  as  paying 
up. 


This  week’s  award  for 
Holmesian  feats  of  de- 
duction goes  to  Black  Horse 
Relocation,  a division  of 
Lloyds-TSB,  which  has 
painstakingly  disclosed  the 
astonishing  truth  that  most 


British  executives  would 
like  to  relocate  to  New 
York,  Paris,  Sydney  or  San 
Francdso.  Fanny,  that:  we’d 
have  thought  Warsaw, 
Phnomh  Penh  or  Kabul 
would  be  topping  the  list 


OH  HAPPY  day  for  those 
who  grit  their  teeth 
whenever  that,  cheery  red 
telephone  pops  ap  in  televi- 
sion adverts  for  the  insurer 
Direct  Line.  All  but  the 
most  hermit-tike  hermits 
will  know  that  its  founder, 
Peter  Wood,  made  strategic 
amounts  of  money  from 
driving  viewers  round  the 
bend,  but  tin  can’t  buy  yoti 
everything,  it  seems.  Mr 
Wood  yearns  to  join  the  All- 
England  Lawn  Tennis  and 
Croquet  dab,  but  the  Wom- 
bles  want. him  not.  Brit- 
ain’s best-paid  insurer  — 
who  recently  stepped  down 
from  Irritating  Red  Tele- 
phone pic,  partly  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  racquet 
— regularly  partners  Sue 
Barker  and  Sir  Cliff  Rich- 
ard. He  did  his  cause  no 
good  recently,  partnering, 
former  British  star  John 
Feaver  in.  an  SW19  show- 
down against  AJELTC  chair- 
man John  Curry  and  refer- 
ee Alan  Mills.  ”We 
hammered  them,”  he  said. 
“So  I’ve  get  no  chance  at 
getting  in  now”  . 


CHRISTOPHER  Haskins, 
chairman  of  leading 
Maries  & Spencer  supplier 
Northern  Foods,  was  yester- 
day banded  the  task  of 
revamping  business  regula- 
tory policies  as  head  of  a new 
government  unit 
Mr  Haskins  is  one  of  the 
few  prominent  businessmen 
who  have  been  longstanding 
Labour  supporters,  but  who 
appeared  to  have  missed  out 
on  the  rash  of  jobs  handed  out 
to  top  company  directors 
since  the  election. 

The  new  team  win  be  called 
"Better  Regulation”,  reflect- 
ing a sharp  change  of  empha- 
sis from  the  abolition  ap- 
proach of  former  deputy 
prime  minister  Michael  He- 
seltine.  Under  Mr  Haskins  the 
aim  will  be  improved,  rather 
than  less,  regulation. 

He  said  last  night  “It  was 
very  ideologicaL  I want  to 
make  sure  it’s  not  Ideological 
but  will  be  about  making  gov- 
ernment more  credible,  and 
giving  more  credibility  to 
civil  servants  while  making 
them  more  ‘rear.” 

The  new  terms  of  reference 

require  the  task  force  to  pro- 
pose actions  that  "improve 
the  effectiveness  and  credibil- 
ity of  government  regulation 
by  ensuring  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, fan-  and  affordable”  as 
well  as  being  simple  to  under- 
stand and  administer  for 

wimil  firms  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens. ■ - . 

The  49-strong  unit,  based  in 
the  Cabinet  Office,  wm  range 
across  government,  dealing 
with  issues  such  as  risk  as- 
sessment by  social  services 
staff  to  environmental  regula- 
tions. . i. 

Announcing  the  appoint' 
ment  yesterday.  Chancellor  of . 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Dr 
David  Clark,  said  the  message 
he  inherited  from  the  Tories 
was  that-  regulation  was- un- 
necessary. “May  I just-  utter 
three  letters:  BSE,”  he  said- 


Duty-free  shops 
spree  for  BAA 


Ian  King 


AA,  owner  of  seven 
British  airports,  includ- 
ing Heathrow  and  Gat- 
wick,  is  to  become  the  world’s 
second  biggest  duty  free 
retailer,  with  the  $674  million 
(£406  million)  acquisition  of 
Duty  Free  International,  the 
second  biggest  duty  free 
group  in  the  US. 

The  deal  will  give  BAA 
around  8 per  cent  of  the 
world’s  $13  billion  duty  free 
market,  buttressing  the  com- 
pany against  the  threat  to  end 
duty-free  shopping  within  the 
European  Union. 

Chief  executive  Sir  John 
Egan  said  BAA  had  been  in 
talks  with  DFI  since  Decem- 
ber, but  had  delayed  an  an- 
nouncement because  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  windfall  tax. 
He  said  BAA  now  expected  to 
pay  £70  million  to  £95  million. 

Sir  John  stud  BAA  was  still 
looking  for  further  acquisi- 
tions, in  particular  in  the  bor- 
der areas  between  eastern 
and  western  Europe,  and  it 
was  interested  in  running  in- 
flight duty  free  operations  for 
European  airlines. 

Sir  John  admitted  that  the 
deal  bad  “certain  defensive 
qualities"  for  BAA,  which 
feces  losing  a heavy  chunk  of 
its  revenues  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  intra-European  duty 
free  in  1999. 

The  ambitious  deal,  BAA’s 
first  major  acquisition  for 


over  eight  years,  takes  the 
company  into  a country 
where  it  has  little  experience 
and  which  has  been  a grave- 
yard for  numerous  British 
firms  over  the  years. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  BAA’s 
sales  and  profits  will  now 
come  from  retailing  rather 
than  airport  management 

DFI  is  the  world's  fifth  big- 
gest duty  free  retailer,  run- 
ning operations  at  14  airports 
in  the  US  and  the  Caribbean, 
including  sites  at  JFK  and  La 
Guardla  airports  In  New 
York.  It  enjoys  dominant  mar- 
ket shares  of  cross-border 
shopping  between  Canada, 
Mexico  and  the  US. 

The  deal  will  largely  he  fi- 
nanced with  the  proceeds  of  a 
convertible  bond,  issued  by 
BA  in  January  1996. 
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Back  to  old  time 
for  Sainsbuiy 


Roger  Cows 


lAINSBURY  bounced 
,bacK  last  year  to  the 
share  it  held 
before  the  slump  OF1995-96, 
according  to  the  grocery  in- 
dustry trade,  body,  the  In- 
stitute of  Grocery' 
Distribution. 

The  institute’s  analysis, 
based  on  data  supplied  by 
its  -members,  runs  counter 
to  the  theory  that  one 
supermarket  leader’s  gains 
most  be  at  the  expense  of 
its  Immediate  rivals. 

All  four  companies 
gained  market  share  last 
year,  and  with  most  of  the' 
smaller  chains  holding 
their  own,  tills  advance  was 
mainly  at  the  expense  of 
the.  co-ops  and  independent 


shops. 

Following  the  introduc- 
tion of  Its  Reward  loyalty 
card  and  a renewed  empha- 
sis on  service  and  product 
availability,  Sainsbnry’s 
share  grew  by  0.3  of  a per- 
centage point  in  the  second 
half  of  last  year  to  take  the 
former  Industry  leader 
back  to  the  12.6  per  cent  It 
achieved  In  1994  and  1995. 

Tesco  similarly  continues 
to  power  ahead  with  its  Un- 
beatable Value  promotion 
coming  after  the  success  of 
its  Clubcard  loyalty 
scheme.  The  company, 
which  first  overtook  Sains- 
bury  two  years  ago,  in- 
creased its  share  by  almost 
a whole  point  over  the  year 
to  reach  a new  high  of  14.6 
per  cent.  Its  growth  was 
well  ahead  of  all  Its  rivals. 
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France  9597 
Germany  24515 
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Hong  Kong  1201 
India  58.03 

Ireland  1.0720 
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Netherlands  3.1880 
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